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ABSTRACT 

In 1985, the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges (AACJC) called together a group of two-year college 
leaders with a strong commitment to the humanities to explore issues 
and formulate a humanities policy statement for the AACJC. This 
monograph provides the resulting policy statement, as well as papers 
developed to stimulate interest in and encourage the continued study 
of the humanities in the two-year college. Following a preface by 
Dale Parnell describing the objectives and outcomes of the 
roundtable, Judith S. Eaton provides an introductory overview of the 
topic of humanities instruction in community colleges. The policy 
statement, "The Study of the Humanities in Community, Technical, and 
Junior Colleges," as adopted by the AACJC Board of Directors on April 
12, 1986, is presented next. The next paper, "Staking a Claim to the 
Futures Humanities Studies in our Community Colleges," by Tziporah 
Kasachkoff and Joshua L. Smith, offers a critique of William 
Bennett's 1984 report, "To Reclaim a Legacy: A Report on the 
Humanities in Higher Education." Responses to the Humanities Policy 
Statement are offered by Arthur M. Cohen and Florence B. Brawer in 
"The Humanities Revisited," which compares the 1985 recommendations 
with those of AACJC 1 s 1979 Assembly on Strengthening the Humanities; 
and by W. J. Megginson in "A Reaction from the Community College 
Humanities Association." The final paper, "Kirkwood Community 
College: A Humanities Case Study," by Rhonda Kekke and Terry Mo ran 
describes the college's efforts to integrate the study of humanities 
into its varied curricula. A listing of roundtable participants is 
included. (LAL) 
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I. PREFACE 



"The study of the humanities is the study of the meaning of life. 
As such it focuses on learning how to use language to create, com- 
municate, and convince; it interprets human values and helps us 
to understand the history and continuity of human existence; it 
teaches us to question and understand the nature of what we can 
know and the ways in which we can know. Without an understan- 
ding of the disciplines of the humanities, our college graduates will 
never be educated in the fullest, most liberating and humane sense. " 

Linda B. Spoerl, Chair 
Arts and Humanities Division 
Highline Community College 



PREFACE 



DALE PARNELL 



On June 23-24, 1985, the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges called together a group of education leaders who 
have demonstrated both their commitment to the humanities and 
their knowledge of the needs of the nation's two-year colleges. The 
roundtable participants met to explore the issues raised in William 
J. Bennett's To Reclaim a Legacy and to formulate a humanities 
policy statement for AACJC. This monograph is a result of their 
efforts. In addition to the policy statement itself, it is composed of 
papers prepared for the purpose of stimulating interest in and ac- 
cepting the challenge of encouraging the continued study of the 
humanities in our nation's community, technical, and junior colleges. 

A most provocative reading of Secretary Bennett's report is 
offered in the position paper by Tziporah Kasachkoff, professor of 
philosophy, Borough of Manhattan Community College, and Joshua 
Smith, chancellor, California Community Colleges, and immediate 
past chair, AACJC Board of Directors. The paper was distributed 
in advance to the roundtable participants to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the issues to be raised and a challenging stimulant to fur : 
ther discussion. It is followed by two later responses to the 
humanities policy statement: by Arthur Cohen and Florence Brawer 
of the Center for the Study of Community Colleges, who compare 
the 1985 recommendations with those made at AACJC's 1979 
Assembly on Strengthening the Humanities; and by W.J. Meggin- 
son, executive director of the Community College Humanities 
Association, who reviews CCHA reactions to the policy statement 
on the basis of discussions held at five regional conferences. Final- 
ly, Rhonda Kekke, professor of speech and communication at 
Kirkwood Community College, and Terry Moran, dean of arts and 
sciences, present a case study of Kirkwood's highly successful ef- 
forts at integrating the study of humanities into the college's varied 
curricula. 
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The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges is 
appreciative of a grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities which enabled it to accomplish these vital purposes and 
to help sustain the Association's commitment to the study of the 
humanities at our nation's community, technical, and junior colleges. 
We are also indebted to Diane U. Eisenberg, president, Eisenberg 
Associates, and James F. Gollattscheck, executive vice president, 
AACJC, for their leadership in conducting the roundtable that 
resulted in this monograph. 



Dale Parnell is president and chief executive officer of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges. 



E. FOREWORD 



"To call for the humanities to be part of the foundation of every stu- 
dent's house of learning is not special pleading. It is simply sound 
educational practice. To provide the means for men and women to 
become more insightful, understanding, logical, and literate is to 
help them develop qualities equally valuable for their personal lives 
as for their working competence. Uniquely enhanced by the study 
of languages, literature, history, philosophy, ethics, and the arts, 
these qualities help individuals to understand those with whom they 
live and develop their self-understanding as well. The humanities 
remind us there is much more to life than earning a living. " 

Stanley F. Paulson 
Vice President 

Association of American Colleges 
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FOREWORD 



JUDITH S . EATON 



The dynamic histoi'y of community colleges has included two ma- 
jor phases of institutional attention to humanities education. Phase 
one may be described by our replication of lower-division humanities 
offerings in four-year institutions or universities. Because of the 
significant interest in community colleges as agencies of transfer, 
we were initially successful in housing humanities education as part 
of our transfer function. We had strong humanities faculty; we were 
able to develop some reasonably effective articulation arrangements 
with some four-year schools; we ensured that some humanities educa- 
tion was part of distribution requirements associated with the earn- 
ing of our degrees. Phase two of humanities education cannot be 
so neatly described. It is composed, in essence, of our attempts to 
realize that, as students ceased to obtain degrees and transferred 
less frequently, humanities education seemed increasingly to be a 
byproduct of community college efforts. In an effort to diminish the 
obvious deleterious impact of the demise of the humanities, some 
among us are seeking to rethink and rearrange the community col- 
lege commitment to humanities education. 

Community colleges have predicated their success on what other 
institutions were not; we were open access in the face of selective 
admission; we were low cost in the face of increasing tuition; we 
were geographically accessible in the face of some secluded or remote 
campuses. We have also succeeded in pursuing that which other 
higher education institutions did not seek to undertake. This has 
included paraprofessional/technology training and developmental/ 
remedial education. The price of these successes in career education, 
developmental education, access, and growth included neglect of and 
some indifference toward humanities education. It is a price that 

This statement is a modification of comments appearing in the spring 1985 newslet- 
ter of the League for the Humanities. 

Xi 
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we cannot continue to pay. Our continued success and effectiveness 
will require that we return at least some of our attention to humani- 
ties education and thus to the community college as a collegiate enter- 
prise built upon a defensible academic foundation. 

It is a most propitious time to rethink humanities education. During 
1984 four documents were produced, which seek to reaffirm, reestab- 
lish, and reenforce the collegiate character of colleges and univer- 
sities. All of these speak to the need for coherent, value-oriented, 
culturally sensitive education. These are the National Institute of 
Education-sponsored Involvement in Learning, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities/William Bennett report To Reclaim a 
Legacy , the Association of American Colleges' Integrity inihe Col- 
lege Curriculum, and the dramatic call for academic leadership from 
Clark Kerr in the Association of Governing Boards' Presidents Make 
a Difference. We may disagree with some or all of the recommen- 
dations in each of these documents. We are aware that community 
colleges have not been singled out for unique consideration. We may 
even maintain that Involvement in Learning offers nothing new, 
that the Bennett report is overly dependent on the traditional, and 
that the Kerr report is somewhat self-serving. Yet, they all provide 
us with a significant challenge. These reports demand that in addi- 
tion to the ongoing successful access and vocational thrusts within 
our institutions, we reexamine and reassert the fundamentals of the 
academic enterprise and its value structure. This cannot be done 
without attention to the humanities. 

In 1985 we saw reaction to the reports from the higher education 
community mainly in the form of reassertion of the centrality of 
quality as a fundamental issue with which individual institutions 
must deal. Faculty and administrative leaders began an important 
reconsideration of curricular structure, design, and content based 
on a revitalized sense of intellectual mission and enriched com- 
mitment to educational opportunity in an open society. In addition, 
financial constraints and stabilization of enrollments resulted in some 
rethinking of humanities education. In the public policy arena, 
statements from federal, state, and local leaders reflected a need 
for fresh comparative analysis of higher education's emphasis on 
education for jobs and its historic valuing of humanities education. 
Perhaps too much time is spent on the former at the price of the 
latter. 
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What can community colleges do? We might begin by thanking 
our vocational leaders for the success of occupational education and 
our entrepreneurial leaders for the phenomenal quantitative growth 
of our colleges. We then need to encourage emphasis on academic 
leaders and leadership— those who can and should take their places 
next to our successful vocational and entrepreneurial leaders. We 
need intellectual leadership and academic advocacy from faculty, 
academic deans, and presidents. These leaders need to undertake 
a fresh definition and assertion of our academic focus. They need 
to articulate an educational agenda for our institutions. They are 
challenged to reformulate and to reassert the standards and prin- 
ciples of the community college educational enterprise. Does that 
educational enterprise have integrity? Does it reflect coherence, a 
carefully considered value core and a sense of purpose or vision? 
Do we have an image of the collegiate skills and abilities considered 
desirable as a result of educational intervention with students? 

The role of the humanities is central to any fresh analysis and ar- 
ticulation of our educational undertaking. It is through the 
humanities that we examine values, that we understand our rela- 
tionship to things and people about us, and that we have some sense 
of perspective about life. It is through the humanities that we 
preserve our dynamic valuing and ongoing reassessment of our 
society, culture, and past. 

The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
Humanities Roundtable is an exciting opportunity for us all. It is 
a positive step toward reaffirming the centrality of the humanities 
in community college education. 



Judith S. Eaton, chair of the Humanities Roundtable, is past chair 
of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
Board of Directors. She is president of the Community College of 
Philadelphia. 

xiii 
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III. HUMANITIES 
POLICY 
STATEMENT 

"The humanities are not collectibles stared in intellectual antique shops; 
the humanities are the means by which a civilized society is shaped and 
its masterpieces— free men and women—are developed." 

John N. Terrey 
Executive Director 
Washington State Board for 
Community College Education 



HUMANITIES 

POLICY 

STATEMENT 

The Study cf the Humanities 
in Community, Technical, and 
Junior Colleges 



I. What Do We Mean by the Humanities? 

Tie humanities are ways of thinking about what is human— about 
our diverse histories, imaginations, values, words, and dreams. The 
humanities analyze, interpret, and refine our experience, its com- 
edies and tragedies, struggles, and achievements. They embrace 
history and art history, literature and film, philosophy and morali- 
ty, comparative religion, jurisprudence, political theory, languages 
and linguistics, anthropology, and some of the inquiries of the social 
sciences. When we ask who we are, and what our lives ought to mean, 
we are using the humanities. 

In addition to the specific content of this roster of disciplines, the 
humanities represent an approach to learning— an approach which 
is characterized by certain beliefs about the value of what is worthy 
of our interest and study. The study of the humanities ranges from 
the reading of great texts to the understanding of the contemporary, 
yet perennial, concerns of the human family. The methods of the 
humanities encompass the methods of the particular disciplines as 
well as the methods of broader, interdisciplinary inquiry such as the 
critical and imaginative use of language, texts, and other artifacts 
of human experience. Whether in content or method, however, study 
in the humanities always has as its fundamental objective to reveal 
that which is significant about human life— past, present, and to the 
extent possible, the future. 

This statement was adopted and approved by the AACJC Board of Directors on 
April 12, 1986. 
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II. Why Study the Humanities at Community Colleges? 

Learning in the humanities is particularly critical in community, 
technical, and junior colleges because of the strong interest on the 
part of students in practical education. It is important that students 
become economically self-supporting. But it is equally important for 
them to broaden their horizons so they may participate willingly 
and wisely in a fuller range of human activity. 

The humanities do have inherent worth. The proper study of the 
humanities, however, is also decidedly practical. For example, the 
development of advanced technologies requires not only higher-order 
processes of intelligence, but also a keen appreciation of the impact 
of technology on the human environment. The humanities concen- 
trate in direct ways on skills of the mind and skills of language, while 
the ability to reason clearly and communicate well should be a goal 
of all branches of study. These capabib*' : by their very nature, 
are especially connected to the humanities. The medium of the 
humanities is essentially language, and their use of language sets 
in motion reflection and judgment. The humanities assist in develop- 
ing insights and capacities that are essential for a well-formed public 
life as well as a fulfilling private one. 

The concerns of the humanities extend to many enduring and fun- 
damental questions which confront all human beings in the course 
of their lives: What is justice? What is courage? What should be 
loved? What deserves to be defended? What is noble? What is base? 

Community college faculty must teach the humanities to their 
students so that each student is better able to discover a sense of 
relationships among life, work, and circumstances; to understand 
self and society through different eyes, places, and times; to reflect 
on the way personal origins and beliefs affect actions and values; 
to encounter questions and answers posed in the past; and to raise 
similar questions about the present and future. 

Study of the humanities nurtures the imagination and offers in- 
dividual and private pleasure. Study of the humanities encourages 
the best habits of mind. Study of the humanities fosters disciplined 
approaches to questions that do not have necessarily correct answers. 
Study of the humanities promotes an enhanced ability to make value 
judgments— to select the wiser course of action. Study of the human- 
ities inculcates a sense of common culture, encouraging civic purpose 
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and citizenship practices. Study of the humanities seeks balance be- 
tween the individual and society while fostering the basis of any 
civilized society— civility and mutuality. 

Beyond responsibility to their students, community colleges have 
a further obligation to the communities they serve. It follows that 
they should teach the humanities to all students so that social cohe- 
sion may be fostered through shared understanding, language, and 
values. Community college students should study the humanities 
for a seemingly simple reason— to gain knowledge and ability to think 
concretely about important social and personal questions and to com- 
municate these thoughts through clear and effective written expres- 
sion. The practical demands of life— both private and public— are il- 
luminated and made more valuable by the study of the humanities. 

III. Recommendations to Community College Leaders 

The ferment in higher education, reflected by the many calls for 
educational reform from all quarters, suggests that now is an op- 
portune time for educational leaders to speak out on behalf of the 
importance of the humanities to the associate degree offered by com- 
munity colleges. To that end, the following recommendations are 
offered: 

Recommendation 1. Educational policy cu :iing the humanities 
and then' place in the community college curriculum should be framed 
within the context of an overall policy on a liberal or general educa- 
tion program of study. 

Recommendation 2. Study in the humanities should be a required 
part of every degree program offered by community colleges. 

Recommendation 3. Study in the humanities disciplines should be 
required beyond existing college requirements for such courses as 
composition, public speaking, and communications. 

In order to assure that the humanities maintain their proper place 
in the curriculum, it is crucial that the following degree requirements 
be made public and manifest via the endorsement of the highest 
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policy and administrative bodies— trustees, presidents, academic 
deans, and other administrators. Hence: 

Recommendation 4, A minimum of six semester hours in the 
humanities for the degree of associate in applied science. 

Recommendation 5. A minimum of nine semester hours in the 
humanities for the degree of associate in science. 

Recommendation 6. A minimum of twelve semester hours in the 
humanities for the degree of associate in aits. 

The manner of teaching college courses, as well as the content of 
courses, especially courses with specific humanities content, is vital 
to the educational process. Instruction in the humanities must engage 
students extensively in activities that take them beyond the mere 
acquisition of facts and the comprehension of principles and theories. 
Students must be asked to understand the human circumstances that 
the materials address and to consider critically alternative points 
of view. Therefore: 

Recommendation 7. Humanities courses should develop students' 
abilities to participate in reflective discourse, to question, analyze, 
and understand. To develop these abilities, humanities classes must 
include extensive reading, writing, speaking, and critical analysis 
of the perspectives, cultures, and traditions that make up our in- 
tellectual heritage. 

Community colleges serve a wide and varied population, with the 
typical student body reflecting diversity in age, sex, ethnicity, and 
interests. The faculty of these institutions, being most familiar with 
student needs, should take the lead in building appropriate human- 
ities programs. Therefore: 

Recommendation 8- The faculty within each institution should 
develop a comprehensive plan for helping their students achieve 
knowledge of and sophistication in the humanities. This plan should 
include a coherent program of courses in sequence, with clear in- 
dication of which courses in the humanities are basic, which courses 
resuppose others, which courses are best taken concurrently with 
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others, and which courses constitute appropriate selection for 
students who will take limited coursework in the humanities. 

It is important that good teaching be the basis for faculty promo- 
tion and recognition. To encourage and assist good teachers to con- 
tinue in the profession and to stimulate others to develop good teach- 
ing skills, three recommendations are offered: 

Recommendation 9, Evidence of good teaching should be used as 
an explicit criterion for hiring, promotion, tenure, and other forms 
of professional recognition. This will demand the development of ap- 
propriate measures of teaching ability and effectiveness. 

Recommendation 10, Faculty development resources should be used 
to help faculty develop their teaching skills and further their knowl- 
edge of their discipline, Fulltime faculty, and in every instance possi- 
ble, parttime faculty as well, should be encouraged to attend the 
meetings and conferences and read the publications of those academic 
organizations which are increasingly turning their attention to the 
quality of teaching in our colleges. 

Recommendation 11. Funds should be made available to college 
libraries and learning resource centers for the purchase of materials 
that support research, provide the basis for cultural enrichment, and 
constitute resources for programs in the humanities. 

Humanities studies do not, and should not, end in high school. 
Neither should they begin and end in college. Courses of humanistic 
study can and should be integrated so that high schools and colleges 
can build on the habits of mind and knowledge acquired by students 
in their early classes and developed in later ones. Therefore, it is 
recommended that articulation processes be developed to meet these 
goals: 

Recommendation 12. Governing boards, administrators, and facul- 
ties of community colleges, high schools, and four-year colleges should 
work together to plan a unified and coherent humanities curriculum 
for their students. 

7 
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It is urgent that these recommendations be circulated widely to 
college administrators, legislative officials, and college faculty, as 
well as to the public and private presses. 

IV. Background 

The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges re- 
ceived an emergency grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities to enable community, technical, and junior college 
leaders to 

• examine To Reclaim a Legacy: A Report on the Humanities in 
Higher Education by William J. Bennett, in terms of its 
relevance and application to community, technical, and junior 
colleges 

• make specific recommendations regarding humanities require- 
ments for associate degrees awarded by community, technical, 
and junior colleges 

To accomplish these purposes, AACJC convened a two-day humani- 
ties roundtable on June 23-24, 1985, in Washington, D.C., led by 
Judith Eaton, chair, AACJC Board of Directors, and president, Com- 
munity College of Philadelphia. Twenty-three participants, selected 
for their demonstrated commitment to the humanities in communi- 
ty colleges and broad overview of the college scene, attended the 
meeting. They met at the AACJC offices to discuss the Bennett 
report; respond to a position paper prepared for the roundtable by 
Tziporah Kasachkoff, professor of philosophy, Borough of Manhat- 
tan Community College and Joshua Smith, then chair-elect, AACJC 
Board of Directors, and chancellor, California Community Colleges; 
and develop a set of recommendations for community colleges na- 
tionwide that offer the various associate degrees. 

The recommendations presented herein are addressed to communi- 
ty college leaders—presidents, governing boards, administrators, 
faculty, and curriculum committees. Responsibility for placing the 
importance of humanities study before the college community and 
mobilizing activities in its support belongs to each community col- 
lege president. 
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'Wiile making a living and pursuing a satisfying career are worthwhile 
ends, it is far more important to make a good life, and to do so we need 
not only to understand ourselves and our culture better, but to have the 
perspective and knowledge the humanities promde on values, goals, 
capabilities, responsibilities, and the products of human creativity that 
inake life better than it wight be idthmd them. Every participant in higher 
education should have the opportunity to learn how to go about making 
a life as well as making a living." 




Landon Kirchner, Director 
Humanities and Social Sciences 
Johnson County Community College 
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Staking a Claim to the Future: 
Humanities Studies in 
Our Community Colleges 

T Z 1 P OR AH KASACHKOFF 
AND JOSHUA L . SMITH 




In the past four or five years, individuals and organizations asso- 
ciated with what we might call the educational establishment, as 
well as special committees set up for the purpose of studying educa- 
tion in this country, have proclaimed that increasingly we Americans 
are on a downward trend towards illiteracy. We do not read or write 
so well as we used to; we do not think so analytically and critically 
as we used to; we are not so knowledgeable as we once were. The 
range of topics we are able to discuss intelligently has shrunk and 
continues to shrink, and our grasp of the intricacy and detail of those 
topics we are acquainted with is becoming increasingly weak and 
unsure. 

The measures of this decline have been, for the most part, meas- 
ures of performance within various structures of the educational 
system in this country: the Educational Testing Service's Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) scores, which, as a measurement of both ver- 
bal and mathematical skills, fell steadily from 1963 until 1984, when 
they began to level off;* the Graduate Record Examination results, 
which since 1964 declined steadily for most major subject areas but 
especially in those subjects associated with verbal skills; test results 

* These declines relative to previous years reflect, of course, only the fall of the 
average score, and it might be argued (indeed, ithas been) that the lower average 
scores reflect only an enlarged and different pool of test takers. This seems a fair 
enough claim. However, even after the pool of test takers became (in 1970) relatively 
stable, the number of high-scoring test takers continued to drop and the decline 
was dramatic. In verbal skills, the number of high scoring students (those achiev- 
ing scores of 700 and above) dropped from approximately 35,000 to 12,000. In math 
skills, the decline was about half that. 
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in high school and college classes; and teachers' assessments of the 
quality, generally, of students' written and oral work in the primary 
and secondary schools :ind in our institutions of "higner" learning. 
We are given reason to believe that the malaise is as widespread 
as it is serious. There is not much disagreement about this. 

However, beyond this there is much disagreement. There is, to 
begin with, differing opinion as to the causes of our current predica- 
ment. Some see the issue of our illiteracy as a weakness in educa- 
tion, but not necessarily or exclusively as a weakness in our school- 
ing. Neil Postman indicts television for its replacement of the written 
word with the visual image and, in consequence, for the deteriora- 
tion of our skills in the written use of language. He regards as "the 
obvious effects" of television such deficits as the shortening of stu- 
dents' attention span, the erosion of students' capacity to handle 
linguistic and mathematical symbolism, the need for remediation pro- 
grams throughout our country, and the inability of our young people 
to defer gratification. 1 Still others see our capacities to be educated 
truncated by factors that have become endemic to our culture and 
that predate and extend beyond what the educational establishment 
can or— in a democracy— should be made to cope with: the rearing 
of children in single working-parent homes with the inevitable decline 
in attention given to the development of language skills in the very 
young. 

Still others (mainly those who are connected in some way with 
the. structures of our educational system) see our students' 
diminished capacities to think analytically and imaginatively about 
complex issues, and to speak and write in our own language effec- 
tively and with style, as a fault of our schools and of our present 
curriculum. Diane Ravitch makes the case that schopls do make a 
difference and that among the factors which cause them to make 
a difference are the expectations and the standards operative within 
the system. 2 Steven Cahn, writing for The American Educator in 
1981, told his readers that "restoring the house of intellect" requires, 
among other things, a return to "a willingness to differentiate be- 
tween work that is of high quality and work that is not." 3 

In 1984 William J. Bennett, then head of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, published a report in which he baldly stated 
that the legacy which our culture represents is being lost to present 
generations on account of ourselves as educators: "The fault lies 
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principally with those of us whose business it is to educate. , . . It 
is we the educators— not scientists, business people, or the general 
public— who too often have given up the* great task of transmitting 
a culture to its rightful heirs," 4 

In consequence of and in addition to the differing views on the causes 
of our increasing loss of literacy, there is little agreement on the 
remedy. For some the solution lies in the immersion of preschool 
children in forms of culture so that very early stimuli, both linguistic 
and intellectual, may set the pattern for later intellectual curiosity 
and activity. Others stress the need to curtail stimuli of kinds seen 
to inhibit and truncate our capacities to learn and use sophisticated 
forms of language and to maintain attention over a stretch of time- 
stimuli primarily though not exclusively associated with the rapid 
and short sequencing of video images of either regular television pro- 
gramming or of the more recent video-cum-music variety. 

Still others, primarily those who view poor schooling as either an 
essential or predominant factor in the loss of our intellectual and 
verbal capacities, sea the remedy for that loss in an improved pro- 
cess of schooling. What we need, they say, is better teaching, 
specifically better teaching in the area broadly and generically 
referred to as "the humanities" or "general education." 

It is to this last suggestion, especially as it relates to community 
or junior colleges, that we shall address our remarks. Of course the 
educational process as it occurs in life does not have so restricted 
a locus. Schooling is but one part of the educational process and joins 
hands with the family, the society at large, television, religious insti- 
tutions, the arts, the popular press, popular entertainments, the public 
library and political institutions as conveyors of culture, as transmit- 
ters of the values we deem important, and as shapers of persons. 

We need to remember that our students, whether they enter our 
colleges at 18 years of age or at 40, are already persons. They are 
people who are already the products of a culture, however frag- 
mented their own perspective on it and however unable they may 
be to articulate their cultural traditions, trace their contours, or com- 
ment on their ethos. We stress this in response to some of the 
arguments that have appeared concerning the state of higher educa- 
tion in this country and what may be done to correct it. For the 
claim is made that not only does trouble lie in the erosion of 
the humanities from our schools' curricula and the remedy lie in their 
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resurrection, but that the importance of the study of the humanities 
lies in its being a necessary condition for making us "full persons," 
for fashioning us as fully fledged human agents-beings who are 
"human" in the full normative sense of the term. 

One humanist, in reviewing positively Bennett's claim that we must 
offer our students "a common culture rooted in civilization's lasting 
vision," has put it this way: "The fundamental issue here concerns 
the nature of our humanity. Everyone can understand. . .what it is 
to function at the level of a vegetable or a machine locked within a 
fixed boundary beyond which no growth, no functioning, occurs. To 
function in this way is to function without a soul, mindlessly." But 
to become conversant with the works of our civilizations is to acquire 
". . .the capacity to function responsibly as a human being." 5 

What is wrong with this view is that it charges the college cur- 
riculum with doing what only an entire concatenation of social, educa- 
tional, familial, and cultural structures can do. The making of per- 
sons in any honorific sense of the term "person" is not within the 
purview of either our colleges alone or of the entire school system. 
The process of achieving personhood, of developing into a normally 
autonomous, self-reflective being, is a process which antedates and 
extends beyond formal schooling. This is not to deny that the pur- 
pose of education is to bring into being people with activated and 
developing capacities for autonomous agency. Nor is it to deny that 
schooling as a form of education modulates this process. It is simply 
to be wary of charging our colleges with making changes it cannot 
make and regarding our students as coming to college without moral 
status and graduating (if we are successful) with the attainment of 
certain preset grand but terminal objectives. 

II. What Can and Should We Charge Our Colleges With 
and to What Purpose? 

William Bennett introduces his report on the humanities in higher 
education with the claim that few cf the American high school grad- 
uates who go on to college can be said to receive "an adequate educa- 
tion in the culture and civilization of which they are members." The 
remedy, he suggests, lies in bringing the study of Western civiliza- 
tion back to its central place in the undergraduate curriculum, a 
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study which, us he sees it, should center on those academic disci- 
plines defined as "humanistic," For an enumeration of these 
disciplines he refers to the language of the federal legislation that 
established the National Endowment for the Humanities in 1965: 
language, both modem and classical; linguistics; literature; history; 
jurisprudence; philosophy; archaeology; comparative religion; ethics; 
the history, criticism, and theory of the arts; and "those aspects of 
the social sciences which have humanistic content and employ 
humanistic methods." The rationale for studying Western civiliza- 
tion through the prism of these perspectives is that collectively the 
humanities "tell us how men and women of our own and other civiliza- 
tions have grappled with life's enduring fundamental questions." 
And why should we want to know that? Because, he tells us, the 
humanities enrich learning and life and "contribute to an informed 
sense of community by enabling us to learn about and become par- 
ticipants in a common culture, shareholders in our civilization. . . . 
We should. . .want all students to know a common culture rooted 
in civilization's lasting vision, its highest shared ideals and aspira- 
tions, and its heritage." 6 A return to the humanities is thus for Mr. 
Bennett the "reclamation of a legacy." 

It is easy to be sympathetic to Mr. Bennett's longing for a sense 
of community and shared values. The desire to find in our fellow 
citizens a common cultural background and heritage that makes us 
truly neighbors— despite our political fragmentation, despite the dif- 
ferent ethnic traditions which have informed us and which we value 
and want to preserve, and despite our different origins of place and 
of language (and the different cultural assumptions that they em- 
body)— is a desire that, on some level, finds resonance in us all. The 
question, however, is whether the works and authors which "define 
the Western mind" indeed constitute a common legacy, a return to 
which will serve to unify us as a nation. The diversity of the general 
population of this country as well as the diversity of the particular 
population of our colleges and especially of our community and junior 
colleges, should make us particularly sensitive to the possibility that 
what we are being called to reclaim by Mr. Bennett is not a legacy 
that is common to us all but rather a legacy that represents the best 
of "the Western mind"— the best, that is, of what has always been 
in this country not the common culture but the dominant one. 

Mr. Bennett's statement that 
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The college curriculum must take the non-Western world into 
account, not out of political expediency or to appease interest 
groups, but out of respect for its importance in human history. 
But the core of the American college curriculum should be the 
civilization of the West. It is simply not possible for students 
to understand their society without studying its intellectual 
legacy, 7 

is not accurately a call to reclaim a common heritage at all but to 
establish it. It is a recommendation that we unify o'lr nation by trying 
to secure a common fund of knowledge, a repertoire of works and 
cultural experiences to which we may refer in discourse and argument 
with one another and to which we may appeal for shared meanings 
and values. In addition, it is a recommendation that we reaffirm the 
primacy of Western culture and promote it as the matrix that will 
bind us together as a nation and soften the cultural dissonance that 
seems to fragment large segments of American life today. We may, 
as Americans and as educators, decide to take up this recommenda- 
tion. We may, as well, believe as Mr. Bennett does that it is the task 
of our schools, the primary and secondary ones as well as the two- 
and four-year colleges, to put this recommendation into effect. 

However, if this is the stance we take, then we should be clear 
about what we are doing. We should be clear, that is, about the con- 
tent of our political agenda and about its nature as a political agenda. 
There is no getting away from the fact that our schools, as indeed 
the educational establishment of any society, are— in the widest and 
nonpejorative sense of the term~"political"; they cannot but be so, 
for our schools symbolize ana announce to the public at large what 
we as a society stand for. 8 The question, then, that we must ask 
about Mr. Bennett's proposals is not whether they are political in 
nature, but whether the announcement to society which Mr. Ben- 
nett's curriculum proposals make is the one which we want made. 

We would like to stress that to ask this question is not to ques- 
tion the importance of studying Western civilization, nor is it to ques- 
tion the desirability of trying to secure for ourselves as a nation a 
collective body of shared knowledge and cultural resources. It is, 
however, to affirm that as citizens in a country of distinctive cultural 
heterogeneity and as educators of two-year college students, students 
who represent a multiplicity of cultural backgrounds and outlooks, we 
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do not accept as a postulate of educational theory and as an unques- 
tionable premise of educational policy that Western cultural tradi- 
tions, important though we may believe them to be, are necessary 
conditions of all human knowledge. 

Let us turn then to Mr. Bennett's suggestions for correcting, in 
our colleges, what ails us educationally. His recommendation is that 
we turn to the humanities, that the study of the humanities along 
with the study of Western civilization be at the heart of any college 
curriculum, and that the humanities be taught to our students through 
the medium of the great resources of Western tradition: the great 
books and works of art that have come out of Western civilization. 

First, we think that what Mr. Bennett is advancing are three sug- 
gestions, although his presentation of the matter makes it seem as 
if were we to agree with him that the study of the humanities is 
necessary to cure ourselves of the educational plight we find our- 
selves in, it would go without saying that we would also agree with 
him that the humanities should be central to our colleges' curricula, 
and that, in addition, the vehicle for the teaching of the humanities 
should be resources that reflect Western cultural traditions. But each 
of these is a separate issue. Our agreement on the importance of 
the humanities within our colleges need not commit us either to their 
centrality within the college curriculum or to any particular way 
of imparting them to our students. Of course, it may be that upon 
reflection we shall feel inclined to accept all of Mr. Bennett's recom- 
mendations, but it is best to see that these recommendations need 
not be accepted and should not be looked upon as necessary cor- 
relates of one another. 

We shall address, then, as separate issues, the question of why 
our students should study the humanities, the place the humanities 
should have within the curricula of our colleges (specifically within 
our two-year colleges), and the recommendations we might make 
concerning resources to be used. 



III. Why Should Our Students Study the Humanities? 

Mr. Bennett recommends the humanities ho us as important to 
study under his description of them as "a body oi Knowledge and 
a means of inquiry that convey serious truths, defensible judgments, 
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and significant ideas" and as "the best that has been said, thought, 
written, and otherwise expressed about human experience." 9 
For "the best" we are directed to the specific academic disciplines 
listed by the National Endowment for the Humanities as the 
humanities. . 

This is not the place to discuss why those and only those disciplines 
cited by Mr. Bennett are to be regarded as humanistic. But we should 
note two things: first, the ostensive definition of the humanities which 
Bennett provides leaves out many areas of learning which, however 
we may want to characterize them in terms of the humanities/ 
nonhumanities distinction, are important for our students to know; 
second, many of the subjects we think important for our students 
to study in college are not enumerated by Bennett as part of the 
humanities even though they do fulfill Bennett's description of 
humanistic study. The natural and physical sciences, for example, 
do not appear on Bennett's list of the humanities although they 
display the human imagination and creativity that assuredly 
represent some of "the best that has been said, thought, written, 
and otherwise expressed about human experience." So do mathe- 
matics, anthropology, and sociology. They, too, do not qualify for 
listing as humanities, but they fulfill, no less than does the philosophy 
of John Stuart Mill, Bennett's description of the humanities: "a body 
of knowledge and a means of inquiry that convey serious truths, 
defensible judgments, and significant ideas." 

What we have here, then, is a recommendation that we study the 
humanities, but we are given a rationale for studying them that ex- 
tends to subject areas rather wide of what Bennett himself considers 
as still within the purview of humanistic learning. 

We believe that this highlights one of t': -i difficulties we have in 
general in talking about the humanities, and it is a difficulty that 
we will face in fashioning educational policy for our colleges: the prob- 
lem of indicating by more than ostensive definition (i.e., in a list of 
academic disciplines) what qualifies as study in the humanities. (Of 
course, for the purpose of constructing educational policy an osten- 
sive definition of the humanities such as the one offered by Bennett 
has the advantage of already being in language that is easily 
translated into a curriculum and into courses. Its drawback, however, 
is that, as with all ostensive definitions, it leaves unexplained, and 
in some cases open to the charge of arbitrariness, our inclusion of 
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some fields of learning, as within the area of the humanities, and 
our exclusion of others.) 

We are faced, then, with the question of what makes a particular 
study of human affairs a study in the humanities—what makes, for 
example, the study of our human predicaments, aspirations, limita- 
tions, foibles, and acts of heroism as illuminated in literature clear- 
ly a study in the humanities, while an anthropological or psychological 
look at these very same things may not be. 

We shall make some tentative suggestions in the direction of an 
answer here; we offer these suggestions as a catalyst for further 
discussion, noting both that the question of what the humanities are 
is itself a question in the humanities and that this question figures 
in a history that is long, complicated, and replete with controversy. 10 

First, we shall say a few words about what we tvske to be a liberal 
education. This will enable us to place the humanities within the 
larger framework we are interested in and will be dealing; with when 
we come to put into practical effect any recommendations we may 
have for our college students. 

What Is a Liberal Education? 

Generally, talk about a liberal (sometimes called general) educa- 
tion focuses on what it is that that education is supposed to bring 
about, namely, certain qualities of mind Gogical, synthetic, imagi- 
native, quick, precise, etc.); or else it focuses on the sorts of knowl- 
edge that it is felt important to have, the different sorts being distin- 
guished by the methodology that is distinctive of each (scientific, 
philosophical, artistic, mathematical, and so on). The dichotomy set 
up here characterizes much of the history of the discussion concerning 
what it is we are aiming at when we choose to provide a liberal educa- 
tion. Sometimes the discussion proceeds in terms of the merit of 
becoming adept in disparate "modes of inquiry" as opposed to ac- 
quiring different "cores of information"; sometimes the debate is 
in terms of "habits of mind" on the one hand and "funds of knowl- 
edge" on the other. But however the lines of the debate are drawn 
in terms of nomenclature, we think it fair to say that none of the 
parties to the debate would regard an individual as a liberally 
educated person who had merely acquired information, regardless 
of how extensive and how diversified that information was (total 
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recall of an entire general encyclopedia, say); nor would a person 
be regarded as liberally educated who had merely acquired an ar- 
ray of mental skills or capacities of mind, regardless of how acute 
and far-ranging those skills and capacities were. Indeed, it is hard 
to understand what "merely" in these contexts could signify. For 
mental capacities can be specified only in terms of achievements that 
inevitably involve content. And information, if it is to count as 
knowledge, must be made meaningful through the structuring, 
organizing, and interpretive capacities of a mind. As Paul H. Hirst 
notes in his discussion of what a liberal education is, "To be told 
that it develops critical thinking is of no value until this is explicated 
in terms of the forms of knowledge which give it meaning: for ex- 
ample, in terms of the solving of problems in Euclidean geometry 
or of coming to understand the poems of John Donne." 11 

The capacities of mind, then, that true education develops are only 
inteJ 1 ' Mble by reference to the content which defines them. But in 
addi v/i, we might say as well that the content which we seek to 
understand by means of the development of these capacities— art, 
music, physical objects, philosophical questions, nature, oneself as 
distinct from the rest of nature— are themselves intelligible only 
because they come to us structured and organized by the human 
mind. 12 The experiencing of art as art and not just as other physical 
objects, the experiencing of philosophical questions as philosophical 
questions, the experiencing of ourselves as persons and not just as 
organisms which are reducible, without remainder, to the rest of 
living nature, are themselves the expressions of the various ways 
in which we have found it appropriate to look at the world and struc- 
ture and organize what we find about us. This is why Hirst, when 
he talks about our being educated to employ the concepts and the 
canons of judgment that are distinctive of, say, music or art or science 
or literature, talks of our being initiated into a "form of life." 13 

What education does is not merely expand for us a list of facts; 
nor does it enhance our skills to manipulate materials independent 
of what they are materials of. To be introduced into a discipline of 
knowledge is to become engaged in and comfortable with the 
sophisticated use of concepts and terms that are distinctive of par- 
ticular ways of looking at human experience, and to be able to deal 
with these ways of relating to the world by means of the criteria 
of assessment that are apt for and sometimes unique to that field. 
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We are educated in science, for example, to the extent tb?d we can 
recognize a scientific asrsrtiori for what it is and tell how it dif'nrs 
from an ethical evaluation or an aesthetic judgment; tell the sorts 
of considerations that are relevant to establishing a scientific truth 
and to disproving a claim to such truth; and be able to appreciate 
when a question is a scientific one and be aware of the range of 
answers that would constitute appropriate responses. In addition, 
as Hirst reminds us, education in u certain discipline consists in our 
being aware of the major achievements of that field so that we can 
appreciate the full range of the experiences that have been made, 
through that field, intelligible to us. 

If we view education along the lines suggested above, then a liberal 
education may be viewed as the introduction of our students into 
a variety of ways in which humans have found it appropriate, useful, 
and profitable to organize and structure their experience of the world 
and understand their own place within it. What we are aiming at 
is the understanding of experience in many different ways that, 
through the years, have acquired distinctive expressions, vocabu- 
laries, criteria of assessment and modes of reasoning, and that, within 
academia, have come to be spoken of as "disciplines of knowledge": 
science, art, music, philosophy, history, mathematics, etc. 

Given this characterization of v/hat it is to be liberally educated, 
it would seem that the justification for liberal studies is carried on 
its face. But what of the humanities within the college curriculum? 

Mr. Bennett recommends that the humanities take pride of place 
among all those fields of study that figure in a liberal education. He 
makes the explicit recommendation that the humanities be central 
to the curricula of our institutions of higher learning. But he also 
speaks as if the humanities are not only necessary for the 
characterization of an individual as an "educated person" but suffi- 
cient as well. 

Whatever the value of studying the humanities (and this is some- 
thing to which we shall return), we as educators, or even as 
humanists, should be wary of believing that our students can develop 
into persons of full intellectual curiosity, of judicious perspective, 
and of autonomous and respectable judgment about the world and 
about others without the benefit of seeing the world through the 
forms of knowledge represented by the sciences (both physical and 
social), and by an acquaintance with the technologies that have 
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allowed the scientific achievements of man to be put into practical 
effect in the world. However important and even indispensable the 
humanities are in the development of persons of higher education, 
we would be right to wonder at the quality of an education that in- 
cluded literature but not social science, history but not the physical 
sciences, poetry but noc mathematics. 

Our first recommendation, then, concerning Mr. Bennett's pro- 
posals for renewing our commitment to the ideals of education, is that 

We should proceed to fashion our educational policy concern- 
ing the humanities and their place within the curriculum only 
within the context of a liberal, (i.e., general) program of educa- 
tion. The humanities, at least as Mr. Bennett has enumerated 
them, are not exhaustive of a general education and they do 
not take the place of it.* 

IV. The Distinctive Contribution of the Humanities 

What are the humanities, and what do they contribute to a liberal 
education? 

We know, or seem at least to have an intuitive grasp of, the range 
of subjects that constitute humanistic study, but what is the thread 
that inns through them which provides a rationale for grouping the 
various humanistic subjects under the same rubric? 

It has been suggested that the humanities tell us about ourselves, 
stretch our imagination, enrich our experience, and increase our 
distinctively human potential. The humanities have been spoken of 
as "that form of knowledge in which the knower is revealed," and 
as knowledge we have "when we are askea to contemplate not only 
a proposition but the proposer, when we hear the human voice behind 
what is being said." 14 

*This is, perhaps, not the place to discuss to what extent and in what form our 
community coDeges should institute general education requirements. But since our 
proposals concerning humanities studies within our colleges involve the assump- 
tion of some background of liberal education, let us indicate (without arguing for) 
what we think appropriate in terms of each associate degree we offer: for the 
associate in arts degree, a minimum of 40 semesterhour credits in liberal studies; 
for the associate in science degree, a minimum of 30 semester-hour credits in liberal 
studies; for the associate in applied science degree, a minimum of 20 semester- 
hour credits in liberal studies. 
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But in what way do the humanities do this? In what way, for ex- 
ample, does literature (or culture studies, or history, or philosophy) 
direct our gaze back to our own experience— our projects, our hopes, 
our achievements? 

Let us suggest— as an opener to discourse with interested col- 
leagues and not as the conclusion of an argument— that humanities 
studies be viewed as those studies of the achievements, projects, 
and dispositions of men and women that give us some perspective 
on ourselves as creatures distinct from other living inhabitants of 
this world, and that they do so by means of some evaluative stance, 
a stance taken unlike in the sciences (hard or soft), without apologies. 
This view of the humanities distinguishes the humanities as the study 
of humans as persons from both the hard sciences (which study 
humans as physical objects or as biochemical organisms) and the 
social sciences (which would reduce the diversity of human activity 
to a common explanatory denominator— say, economic forces or the 
workings of the unconscious). Ronald Crane, a distinguished scholar 
in the humanities, has put this point especially well. In answer to 
the question "What are the aspects of human experiences that 
distinguish men most completely from the animals?" he answers that 
they consist, generally, 

In all those things which, because not all men or all groups of 
men can, or do, do them, are therefore not amenable to ade- 
quate explanation in terms of general laws of natural processes, 
physical or biological, or in terms of collective social conditions 
or forces. . . . 

Every writer, every artist, every scientist, every statesman, 
every moral agent knows well that there are limits to what he 
can do, fixed. . .by the natural conditions in which he lives, the 
state of his culture or language, the logic of inquiry or artistic 
creation, the uniformities of popular culture. These causes, how- 
ever. . . operate upon everybody They are not sufficient to 

account for those attributes that separate. . .the tragedies of 
Shakespeare from the average of Hollywood melodramas, the 
American Constitution from most earlier federations, the 
foreign statesmanship of Winston Churchill from that (say) of 

Stanley Baldwin The direction of the humanistic arts. . .is 

the opposite of the direction taken by the sciences of nature 
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and society. The sciences are most successful when they seek 
to move from ... diversity and particularity. . .toward as high 
a degree of unity and uniformity, simplicity and necessity as 
their material will pennit. The humanities, on the other hand, 
are most alive when they reverse this process and look for 
devices of explanation and appreciation that will enable them 
to preserve. . . the variety, the uniqueness, the unexpectedness, 
the complexity, the originality, that distinguishes what men 
are caprble of doing at their best from what they must do, or 
tend generally to do, as biological organisms or as members 
of a community. 15 

This, t: n, is what gives the humanities their especial normative 
character. In holding up what it is that men and women do as unique 
individuals, the humanities call upon us to see human achievements 
as achievements, not as effects of being human, but as the creative 
fulfillment of it. 

Seen in this way, to ask the question what justifies studying the 
humanities is to ask for a justification of having a particular kind 
of knowledge of, and taking a particular kind of stance towards, our- 
selves and others as persons embarked on giving our lives and the 
world meaning through the projects and activities we engage in. 
The value of that lies in the importance we attach to making sense 
of ourselves. 

Why Study the Humanities in the Community Colleges? 

In recent years, as the study of the humanities has had to vie for 
its place within the college curriculum with other studies that have 
clear utilitarian value, it has become fashionable to offer justifica- 
tions for the humanities that put them on the same logical footing 
as those studies which have displaced them. And so we find in the 
literature defenses of the humanities in te/ms of their good effects: 
the preparation for responsible citizenship; the benefit to society, 
and especially to democratic society, of having members schooled 
and conversant with the values that have inspired our particular 
way of governing ourselves; the improvement of the quality of our 
political involvement; and increase in the effectiveness and range 
of our communication with one another. 
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Study of the humanities may, indeed, be instrumental to these 
ends. But, we would argue, if the study of the humanities is not to 
be trivialized, we must see it as that which allows us not only to 
achieve the ends they conduce to, but also to assess these ends. The 
view that our community college students, because they are 
embarked on programs of vocational study that will provide them 
with skills that will have almost immediate commercial translation, 
need not, for that reason, study the humanities, is a view that should 
disturb us all. For it suggests that while an understanding of our 
relationship to work and an evaluation of the ends of human activi- 
ty is worth studying for some of us (the liberal arts students), work 
and activity devoid of an assessment of their point is good enough 
for others. This is not a new view. It is a view that was in vogue 
long before today's incarnation of the community college system with 
its invitation to the nontraditional student to step on the ladder 
towards higher education. It is reminiscent of our early bifurcated 
school system (given sanction by the "Cardinal Principles of Secon- 
dary Education" issued by NEA in 1917), a system which was divided 
into social classes, with the liberal arts (i.e., academic) schools in- 
tended for white children and the vocational schools intended for 
this country's black students. James P. Perry, commenting on the 
1984 report of the National Commission on Secondary Vocational 
Education, reminds us that "vocational education was originally 
planned for those students who were labeled . . . children of mediocre 
or inferior ability who lack interest in abstract or academic 
materials." And, as Perry points out, "The early advocates of voca- 
tional education made no suggestion that there is a responsibility 
to arouse interest in such materials." 16 

There is, of course, nothing illegitimate about our students' con- 
cern to acquire the skills that will assure them the means of self- 
support. Nor is there anything illegitimate in our offering those skills 
within the context of a college education. However, to regard the 
vocational training of our community college students as primary 
and their humanistic education as ornamental is to sabotage the pur- 
pose of education: it is to turn out what one writer on the issue has 
called "apparatchiks, successful, efficient functionaries," 17 and in 
so doing, treat our students as if their place in this world is not worth 
their thinking about. When we consider that, at present, more than 
half the students who attend American colleges begin their higher 
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education in a two-year institution (and this figure will, in the future, 
no doubt rise), and that of all the associate degrees awarded, 62 per- 
cent are in occupational areas, this attitude is cause for some concern. 
Our recommendation, then, is as follows: 

Study in the humanities should be part of every degree pro- 
gram offered by our community colleges, whether the degree 
is in the sciences, business, allied health, physical therapy, 
secretarial science, or computer technology. All associate 
degree programs, including the degree of associate in applied 
science, should have as part of what makes them college pro- 
grams, exposure to the humanities— the humanities defined here 
as consisting of those courses that invite reflection on and 
assessment of those human activities that represent attempts 
to make sense of our lives: history, literature, philosophy, the 
study of language and culture, art and music appreciation. (Ex- 
plicitly excluded are courses in composition, speech, technical 
writing, foreign languages on the first-year level— which typical- 
ly are language skill courses that do not involve a study of 
foreign culture— performing arts, painting, sculpture, and the 
social, physical, and biological sciences.) Courses that qualify 
for inclusion in humanities studies must be those whose con- 
tent focuses on the description, examination, analysis, and 
critical evaluation of human achievements, projects, and ac- 
tivities, and must provide the basis for discussion of these from 
the normative point of view. 

The humanities courses that should be part of every communi- 
ty college degree program should be part of it as a require- 
ment for that degree. Their very status as requirements will 
announce to the college community that what is taught in these 
courses is worthwhile and to be taken seriously. 

It is only in this way that we can, in a cultural milieu that is anxious 
for quick results, instill in our students the view that regarding the 
humanities as of no use to a culture betokens a very misleading and 
impoverished notion of use. 

All students should be exposed to at least two different areas 
in the humanities, say, philosophy and history, or literature and 
culture. 
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Our reason for suggesting a minimum of two courses in the 
humanities, chosen from different disciplines, as part of the educa- 
tional experience of every community college student who seeks an 
associate degree, is not only to assure that all our students have 
the opportunity to view (and if the humanities are taught well, to 
experience) the ways in which we have learned to portray our ac- 
tivities, frailties, project \ ' nd hopes back to ourselves (through the 
way we present ours":* in literature, say, or the way we have 
chosen to recount our activities through history), but also to engender 
an appreciation on the part of our students of the various ways in 
which we have found it profitable to do this. 

All candidates for the degree of associate in applied science 
should take at least two different humanities courses; all can- 
didates for the degrees of associate in science and associate in 
arts should take at least six courses in the humanities, four of 
which reflect the approach of disciplines (philosophy, history, 
area or ethnic studies, music and art appreciation and history, 
religious studies, literature, etc.). 

Of course, once we start talking about a requirement of six courses, 
it becomes imperative to fashion a coherent program out of the six. 
It will not do to have our students reach into a grab bag of courses 
and pull out, at random, 18 semester hours' worth of humanities 
study. Too often, as a result of lack of guidance from faculty, there 
is no sequential sense to the courses which our students take, and 
no development, in terms of ideas or of difficulty, from one course 
to another. What we need is some comprehensive plan for humanities 
education. Otherwise, we will continue to have what many of us are 
witnessing now in our own institutions: the abandonment of all prere- 
quisites, a lack of coherence in the particular concatenation of courses 
which a student picks to fill his or her program, and no sense on 
the part of our students that knowledge is developmental and that 
what is learned in one course may be useful, even integral, to what 
is learned in another. 

The faculty of all the various disciplines of humanistic study 
within each institution should meet as a group to decide on the 
best plan for helping our students to achieve knowledge of and 
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sophistication in the humanities. This will involve the well- 
thought-out construction of a comprehensive program of 
courses, a program in which the courses we offer are offered 
in sequence, with indication of which courses in the humanities 
are basic, which courses presuppose others, and which are best 
taken concurrently with others. 



V. Resources for Humanities Studies 

Mr. Bennett believes that studying the humanities within our col- 
leges assures particular resources (particular books, essays, plays, 
documents, tracts, etc.) a central place within the college curriculum. 
For, he believes, there are some works with which familiarity should 
be the hallmark of any educated student. The particular works Ben- 
nett has in mind derive from his view that the core of a humanities 
education is the study of Western civilization. Indeed, as a precursor 
to a partial list of works and authors which he recommends as fun- 
damental to an undergraduate education, Bennett says, "The works 
and authors I mention virtually define the development of the 
Western mind." 18 

There are two things to note here: first, Mr. Bennett's view of 
"the Western mind" is a rather restricted one. The West Mr. Bennett 
is thinking of is not the geographical West. There are, in fact, whole 
portions of the Western world whose literature, history, and art go 
completely unnoticed in Mr. Bennett's list of preferred resources 
in the humanities. There is no mention, for example, of the vast array 
of literature that has come out of Brazil, Chile, and Ecuador, of the 
music of the Caribbean, of the artwork of Mexico, and of the archi- 
tecture of the Incas. All of these Western works do not figure for 
Mr. Bennett as products of the Western mind because they did not 
come out of ancient Greece or Rome. Nor do they represent the tradi- 
tions of Western Europe. When Mr. Bennett refers us to the classics 
for the study of the humanities, what he has in mind, then, is not 
the best of Western thought but the best of some Western thought, 
the boundaries of the "some" being fairly well circumscribed. 

The second thing to note is that Mr. Bennett's announcement that 
"the greatest advances in the humanities have already been done" 19 
is well reflected in the works he cites as fundamental to learning in 
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the humanities, There is not one living author, composer, or artist 
on his list, and only two who have lived in the twentieth century, 
This is especially unfortunate given Mr. Bennett's claim that it is 
important to study the works he cites because to do so is to be "in 
the company of great souls." One might be led, on this account, to 
exclude from the roster of those souls whose company we might seek 
the likes of Alice Walker, Flannery O'Connor, Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
Garcia Lorca, and Tennessee Williams. 

One might be led to think that the past encloses all that is valuable 
in human creativity in the arts, in philosophy, and in history; that 
present efforts cannot measure up; that our only chance for future 
greatness lies in imitating and replaying our greatness in the past. 
The mistake made here was called to our attention, in 1944, by Sidney 
Hook (in a critique made of the Great Books curriculum of St. John's 
University): 

Great books by all means; but why not also great pictures and 
symphonies, great plays and cinemas, great social changes and 
mass movements, as well as the great Armageddons of our own 
time? We can learn at least as much from the heroic tragedy 
of Warsaw as from the last stand at Thermopylae, . . . Those 
who fulminate against the degeneration of modern education 
because some schools pay attention to the bridges, waterways, 
and sanitation systems of our large cities, together with other 
great feats of engineering, regard it as perfectly proper to study 
and glow about the marvels of Roman aqueducts, plumbing, 

and roads Absorption in study of the greatness of the past 

which does not quicken our sense for greatness in the present 
is a preparation for a life of intellectual snobbery In educa- 
tion as in life we must learn to look to ourselves as ancestors, 
not merely descendents, 20 

What Mr. Bennett fails to see is that the humanities help us not 
only to preserve culture and continue legacies, but also to create 
culture and establish traditions. 

The mistake which Mr. Bennett makes when he places particular 
works at the heart of the college curriculum and identifies the 
humanities with these works, is to miss the point of humanistic learn- 
ing, A humanities education consists not merely in the mastery of 
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great works but in the consideration of what makes a paradigm of 
greatness (in art, philosophy, literature, history, etc.) the paradigm 
it is. 

Thus, though there is much value in having our students look to 
primary materials as resources for their studies in the humanities 
(with the aid, where necessary, of good translations and expert com- 
mentary), what we ought to do is work with an expanded notion 
of what is appropriate as a primaz*y source. Classics are to be found 
not only in ancient Greece and Rome. They lie in other sources close 
to home, in the various cultures that inform the multiple traditions 
of the different peoples of this country, as well as in the cultures 
that are yet foreign to us all, 

VI. Obstacles to Teaching and Learning the Humanities 
at the Community College and Some Suggestions 
for Dealing With Them 

One of the problems about proposing that our community college 
students be required to study the humanities is that so many of our 
community college students (in common with a great many of this 
nation's four-year college students, we might add) do not have the 
skills necessary to deal with the materials that are indispensable 
to humanistic learning. Simply put, most of our students come to 
the community college unable to read at the level required for com- 
prehending, say, literature, philosophy, and history (not to mention 
other subjects) and unable to write in language that is sufficiently 
sophisticated to express their own and others' ideas adequately. The 
remedy for this problem has been the offering of classes which give 
special assistance to those who fail at admission to pass minimum 
proficiency examinations. 

This system, at best, is successful with a very small proportion 
of students. The problems with it vary from community college to 
community college. But we believe the following recommendations 
might offer some direction for improvement. 

Community college education in this country does not take place 
in an educational vacuum. We inherit our students from the high 
schools and we pass on our continuing students to the four-year col- 
leges. But all the attention, in terms of standards, coordination of 
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program, curricula^ planning, and counseling, is directed toward the 
four-year colleges to which less than ten percent of the community 
college student body eventually goes and virtually none to the high 
schools from which almost every community college student comes. 
Ironically, although no explicit attention is given to coordinating the 
graduation standards of high schools with the admission standards 
of community colleges, there is no doubt that there is an "invisible 
hand" here: standards are contagious, and so is their decline. If we 
want to see an improvement in our community college students' 
reading and writing abilities, we will have to start the process before 
they are community college students. 
We have four recommendations here: 

(1) Community colleges and high schools should join forces in 
setting minimum proficiency standards in reading and writing 
that will be realistic for both. It will not do to have a gap as 
wide as the one we have now between what is acceptable for 
a dipi:''?ia from high school and what is acceptable for meeting 
the admission standards for regular (i.e., nonremedial) communi- 
ty college work. 

Although we agree with Mr. Bennett that "the humanities must 
be put back into the high school curriculum, but this is unlikely to 
happen unless they are first restored in colleges," we do not have 
Mr. Bennett's confidence that "if colleges take the lead in reinstating 
humanities course requirements, the high schools will surely 
respond/' 21 There is always greater inertia in the direction of im- 
provement than in the direction of decline. So while the decline in 
the number of humanities courses offered in our colleges may be 
predictably followed by a decline in the number of humanities courses 
offered in our local high school, we cannot expect with any security 
that our improvements in humanities studies on the community col- 
lege level will be matched by our "feeder" high schools. 

(2) The respective school boards, governing bodies, and facul- 
ty of both community colleges and the local high schools should 
work together to plan a unified and coherent humanities cur- 
riculum for their students. Humanities studies should not end 
in high school; but neither should they begin in the two-year 
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college. A four-year program beginning in the high schools and 
continuing through the community colleges is one possibility 
here* 

Furthermore, an upgraded le-.ej - eading comprehension and 
wanting proficiency depends only in p* ■• . on the skills which students 
bring with them to college. For whatever the skills at admission, 
it is the maintenance of those skills that falls to us ac community 
college educators. 

Because reading and writing skills are tools without which no col- 
lege work can be done and because these are tools that require for 
their improvement constant use and refinement, it is unrealistic and 
unfair to expect the English departments of our community colleges 
to shoulder the full responsibility for the literacy of the student body 
of the college. It falls to all of us as faculty of community colleges— 
within and outside the h*. inanities as well as within and outside liberal 
arts— to require of our students that they learn to express their own 
and others' ideas clearly and effectively. 

(3) Community colleges should embark on a program of writing 
instruction across the disciplines; a program that requires stu- 
dents to write often, to prepare written assignments, to produce 
term papers (perhaps even multiple drafts of one); a program 
that will require of faculty written comments on students' 
papers and help in revision. As important as reading and writing 
are to the humanities, the inculcation of these skills is not the 
job of the hvmanities faculty alone. 

If, however, we are to have our faculty help our students improve 
their reading comprehension and writing skills, our faculty them- 
selves will need help. 

(4) Faculty development funds should be made available for the 
purpose of underwriting workshops led by English faculty 
and/or consultants on "wiiting across the curriculum" so that 
faculty members in the various disciplines can learn how, within 
their own classrooms and consistent with the objectives of their 
own disciplines, they can help their students improve their 
reading skills and learn to write more effectively and with style. 
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VII. Humanities and Vocationalism 

At present, the value of studying the humanities, as reflected in 
the educational policy implicit in the curricula of our two-year col- 
leges, comes out way behind other concerns which are currently 
perceived as of value within our educational institutions, specifical- 
ly the fulfillment of social and vocational objectives. 

The community colleges in this country are in a unique position 
here. For their mission, as it is often perceived, is to be responsive 
to the community in ways that are more direct and more far-reaching 
than aro the responses of their four-year sister institutions. Fur- 
thermore, since the population which community colleges serve is 
somewhat different from the population served by our four-year 
colleges— in age, educational background, diversity of ethnic back- 
ground, life experiences, career expectations, career choice, and pre- 
college academic preparation— the particular needs, demands, and 
interests of the community colleges' "community" shape the two- 
year colleges* agendas differently from those of the four-year 
institutions. 

We believe that the educational policy of our two-year colleges 
must be structured with these differences in view, and that we should 
resist quite vigorously the notion that the modulation of educational 
policy in ^,ponse to the particular student body we serve is some- 
thing for nich we must, as educators, apologize. After all, higher 
education has always served social and vocational ends. When 
American colleges were, at the beginning of this century, the bastions 
of upper-class white males, the serving of social and vocational ends 
by our higher institutions of learning posed no problem, for social, 
vocational, and educational goals were parallel. An elite social class 
was trained by means of a liberal education to enter the vocations 
that assured them social status, namely, the clergy and political/com- 
munity leadership positions. Under this system there was no ten- 
sion between what was regarded as necessary for the development 
of an educated person and the schooling of pupils for responsible 
citizenship, individuals who, as a result of their college education, 
would be able to make their way in the world. 

Even today higher education serves, in its professional schools, 
unabashed, explicit vocational needs. Medical schools, schools of jour- 
nalism and dentistry, schools of law, and even graduate schools of 
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arts and sciences are preparations for earning a living. But these 
preparations for careers succeed a four-year college education and 
for that reason do not come into competition with it. The problem 
we face in community colleges is one of time: we try in two short 
years to prepare our students for the careers they choose and at 
the same time to give them the education which a college degree 
(rather than, say, an institute certificate) represents. 

The question we must ask ourselves is whether, given the ever- 
increasing professionalism of the careers that we in the community 
colleges prepare our students for (expressed in the health fields, for 
example, by the steady escalation in the number of units of technical 
material demanded of students by the relevant accrediting agency 
for program certification), we are asking too much of ourselves and 
too much of our students. How, for example, in a two-year program- 
typically one of 60 credits-is it possible for our students to get the 
education that is the hallmark of a college degree and at the same 
time qualify for a vocation that requires completion, within those 
two years, of 70 to 72 credits? Something has to give, and what we 
have been witnessing is the yielding of the integrity of the college 
degree. We try to train our students to qualify for employment, but 
if we continue to allow them to be graduated ?rom our institutions, 
having fulfilled the requirements for job training and nothing more, 
we are guilty of reneging on our promise of a "higher" education. 
Indeed, it does not seem possible for us to fulfill this promise within 
the constraints of all that we are trying to do. 

We would suggest, therefore, that 

While we affirm our commitment to the vocational preparation 
of our community college students, we should limit these pro- 
grams to those that can be managed consistently with our 
academic charge of graduating students who are educated as 
well as trained. If something has to give in the tension created 
between the demand for, say, 70 hours of vocational training 
and the demand for liberal learning, we should not, as educators 
in a college, continue on the course we have been on. Whatever 
vocational preparation we offer, there must be accommodation 
to the bedrock of college learning: liberal/humanities courses 
which should be required of all students regardless of their 
chosen future careers. If a vocational program demands of our 
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by the number of students enrolled), classes are overcrowded, 
especially in the introductory and required courses. It is not uncom- 
mon, for example, to find English and history classes that have up- 
wards of 40 students in a section. Keep in mind that these are classes 
in which students are expected to do quite a good deal of writing 
and receive from their instructors written or oral assessment of their 
work; that in addition to one such class of 35 to 40 students, the 
fulltime community college humanities instructor is teaching four 
o</ier such classes (sometimes five, sometimes three— community col- 
lege faculty teaching loads vary from college to college, ranging from 
12 hours per semester in some institutions to 18 hours per semester 
in others); and that there are, at the community colleges, no graduate 
assistants to aid the instructor in doing the work associated with 
teaching and evaluating approximately 120 students per semester. 
There are many reasons for poor teaching and poor learning in the 
humanities, but we do not think it possible to talk about this problem 
without our noting the inescapable fact that community college 
humanities faculty are, as a result of heavy teaching loads and over- 
crowded classes, generally overburdened. It is clear that serious col- 
lege teaching in the humanities is not best served under these 
conditions. 
Our recommendation here is that 

We affirm both the 12-hour teaching load and an average enroll- 
ment of 25 students per class section as the minimum standard 
for effective teaching in the humanities. Although ideally one 
would want no class section to have more than 25 students, in 
particular cases, financial exigency as well as other practical 
considerations may call for some flexibility. (Introductory 
courses, for example, maybe very heavily enrolled, while upper- 
division courses are undersubscribed.) It is important, however, 
that there be an absolute limit to the number of students that 
any one faculty member is responsible for in any given 
semester. This number should not exceed 100. 

The economics of faculty/student ratios has, however, another 
deleterious effect on teaching, one that Mr. Bennett mentions with 
respect to the four-year college: the disproportionate number of ad- 
junct, parttime faculty to fulltime staff. Some community colleges 
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have parttime instructors who outnumber fulltime faculty by a ratio 
of two to one. Some others, primarily in the east, report a parttime 
faculty staff of close to 70 percent. Nationally, the average figures 
(as of 1983) are as follows: 43 pez-cent of the teaching faculty at com- 
munity colleges are fulltime; the rest, 57 percent, are employed as 
parttime instructional staff. 
Our recommendations here are as follows: 

(1) Parttime positions should be consolidated as much as possible 
into fulltime faculty positions, to be filled by people who are 
committed to teaching fulltime and to furthering the educational 
interests of the institution in which they teach. No more than 
25 percent of a college's faculty should be parttime staff. 

(2) As Mr. Bennett suggests, evidence of good teaching should 
be used as one of the explicit criteria for hiring, promotion, and 
tenure. This will demand the development of respectable meas- 
ures of teaching ability and effectiveness and should require 
more than the student evaluation forms now in use for such 
purposes in many of our institutions. (Possibilities here include 
peer observation of classroom performance and peer evalua- 
tion of course syllabi and examinations.) 

(3) Faculty development resources should be used to help faculty 
develop their teaching skills (say, through attendance at con- 
ferences and seminars devoted to discussing teaching perfor- 
mance and ways to improve it). 

(4) Faculty should be encouraged to attend the meetings and 
conferences and read the publications of those academic 
organizations which are, increasingly, turning their attention 
to the quality of teaching within their own specific humanities 
discipline (the American Philosophical Association's Commit- 
tee on the Teaching of Philosophy, for example, or the American 
Historical Association's Committee on Teaching). 

(5) Library funds should be made available for the purchase 
of books and of subscriptions to periodicals that research and 
report on good teaching in the humanities. (Some such publica- 
tions are Teaching Philosophy, Metaphilosophy, Informal 
Logic Newsletter, Teaching History, Community College 
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Humanities Review^ Teaching English in the Two-Year Col- 
lege, History Teacher, and Libnal Education.) 

The State of the Humanities Within the Ttvo-Year College 

The state of the humanities in this country varies from region to 
region and from community college to community college within the 
same region. There is enormous variation not only in how much 
humanities studies is deemed important for the purposes of achieving 
the various degrees that are offered by our community colleges, but 
in what counts as humanistic learning. 

A survey of community colleges conducted in 1983 by the Com- 
munity Colleges Humanities Association Committee on the Status 
and Future of the Humanities reveals the following: 

• The number of semester units required in humanities studies 
for the various associate degrees varies from zero to 20 units 
with no clear pattern re#v^}ally. 

• Only 35 percent of the programs leading to the degree of associate 
in applied science require ar.y courses in the humanities. 

• Some institutions allow their humanities requirements to be 
fulfilled by either humanities or social science courses. 

• Many of the community colleges which allow humanities require- 
ments to be satisfied by courses in the fine arts area allow par- 
ticipation or studio courses (i.e., courses in dance, painting, 
theater, etc.) to count as fulfilling the requirements. 

• Many community colleges allow any speech course, not just oral 
interpretation, to count as humanities. 

• Many community colleges allow a course in foreign languages 
to count as humanities study regardless of the level at which 
it is taken. Few two-year colleges restrict the satisfaction of their 
humanities requirement to courses in foreign languages that are 
given at the intermediate or advanced level and so involve the 
teaching not only of language skills but also of cultural history. 

As for the courses which, traditionally, have been part of the 
humanities offerings of our colleges, we have the following infor- 
mation: cultural geography, religious studies, and ethnic area studies 
are found in fewer than one-third of our community colleges; cultural 
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anthropology, art history and appreciation, interdisciplinary human- 
ities courses, and philosophy are offered only in one- to two-thirds 
of our institutions. In fact, except for political science, history, and 
literature, many two-year associate-degree-granting institutions have 
abandoned humanities studies entirely. 22 

Various organizations have directed their efforts at turning the 
tide. The Community College Humanities Association (CCHA), for 
example, in an effort to help raise the standards of humanities educa- 
tion, has- recently recommended to its governing board that any 
course designated as satisfying a humanities requirement for an 
associate degree at a community college include in that course 

• a critical, evaluative writing component 

• content which would provide the basis for discussion of value 
assumptions 

• material that will aid in the development of the ability to make 
intelligent choices by the analysis of concepts as they apply 
to specific situations (e.g., case studies, movements in history) 

• consideration of alternative responses to material presented 
by, say, an author, an artist, a philosopher 

• reading and discussion of views presented in major texts 

The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
(AACJC) has reiterated the need to maintain standards of excellence 
within our community and junior colleges in one after another of 
its publications. Finally, the Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges and ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges have put out 
publications that keep us aware of how the humanities are faring 
in our schools across the country and on what we might do to improve 
curricula, particular courses, and teaching within the humanities. 

But the efforts and public exhortations of our national commissions, 
special committees, humanist associations, and community college 
associations notwithstanding, there seems to be on the part of those 
who run our community colleges (both administrators and faculty) 
a lack of enthusiasm for and excitement about humanities educa- 
tion within our schools. 

As Donald Porter stated to members of the CCHA, 23 we as edu- 
cators have much to be concerned about. Few community colleges 
have introduced innovative humanities courses or programs into their 
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curricula during the past five years, and only a handful of two-year 
colleges have applied to funding institutions for monies to fund cur- 
riculum development or faculty enrichment programs. 

Mr. Bennett claims that "the decline in learning in the humanities 
was caused in part by a failure of nerve and faith on the part of many 
college faculties and administrators, and persists because of a vacuum 
in educational leadership." 24 We believe that the decline in humani- 
ties studies is attributable to a far moz*e complex set of factors. But 
whatever the cause of the decline, its reversal is up to us. We must 
approach the problem of declining interest in the humanities and 
try our best to rectify it, not merely as sectarians (as, say, historians, 
philosophers, linguists, and area-studies specialists) whose job it is 
to impart discipline-specific expertise. Rather, we must face this issue 
as specialists also in the field of community college teaching and wor k 
on matters that are of common concern to us as educators and ad- 
ministrators of the education of students: 

• the coherence of the college studies we offer with our stu- 
dents' high school experience 

• the devising of curricula that are made up of intelligent, se- 
quential, and developmental programs of courses 

• the improvement of teaching methods and conditions 

• the sensible selection of materials 

• the maintenance of reading and writing skills throughout our 
different college departments 

• the judicious planning of vocational programs so that they 
contribute to, rather than interfere with, our students' 
education 

• the maintenance of our own skills and expertise, both in our 
own specific disciplines and as teachers of our disciplines 

Helping our students to develop into mature, reflective, imagina- 
tive, and knowledgeable persons may not involve the reclamation 
of any common legacy; it will, however, be an investment in a com- 
mon future. 
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V. RESPONSES 
TO THE 
HUMANITIES 
POLICY STATEMENT 

"If we in community colleges give our students technical skills but fail 
to balance those skills ivith tlie prismatic insights of the humanities, we 
limit our students' lives to functioning unthout fascination. Whether tfie 
humanities assume a central role in an associate in arts degree pro- 
gram, or wfwtfw they find a more modest but meaningful place in the 
educational experience of a vocational student, the humanities must be 
an essmtial part of community college education." 

Rhonda Kekke 

Professor of Speech and Communication 
Kirkwood Community College 
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RESPONSES TO 
THE HUMANITIES 
POLICY STATEMENT 

The Humanities Revisited 



ARTHUR M . COHEN AND 
F L 0 R E N C E B , BRAWE K 



In November 1979 the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges convened the National Assembly on Strengthening 
the Humanities. This assembly provided a forum for in-depth discus- 
sions, issued policy statements, and offered recommendations for 
improving the plight of the humanities. Its deliberations were based 
on the findings of several studies that had been conducted by the 
Center for the Study of Community Colleges. 

Now, several years after the assembly and following the humanities 
roundtable with which this monograph is concerned, an update on 
the humanities in community colleges is in order. Have faculty char- 
acteristics and goals changed in response to the continuing shrinkage 
in liberal arts enrollments? Have any of the recommendations made 
at the 1979 assembly or the 1985 roundtable been implemented? What 
is the prognosis for strengthening the humanities? 

This article reports findings from center surveys of humanities 
instructors conducted in 1975, 1977, and 1983; reviews and updates 
the recommendations made at the 1979 assembly; and places the 
recommendations made by the 1985 roundtable in the context of to- 
day's community colleges. 

Faculty Characteristics 

While the percentage of males and females teaching humanities in 
community colleges nationwide remained constant for 1975 and 1983 
(67 percent male, 33 percent female), certain demographic character- 
istics changed. As a group, the faculty became older. Faculty over 40 
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years of a^e represented 51 percent of the sample in 1975 and 65 
percent in 1983, The reason for this major shift is that little faculty 
turnover occurred over the years: despite some incentives for early 
retirement, faculty members were remaining in their jobs and few 
new instructors were hired. If these same instructors had been 
replaced by new personnel on a one-to-one basis, the age difference 
between the 1975 and 1983 groups would be zero. Continuing the 
trend, the percentage of faculty who had taught for 1 1 or more years 
at the same college rose from 17 percent in 1975 to 54 percent in 
1983. And while affirmative action has had some effect in increas- 
ing the number of ethnic minorities among the humanities faculty, 
in most demographic respects the faculty has remained the same. 
As a g^oup, the instructors are simply getting older. 

How does this older, more experienced faculty address its work? 
For one thing, instructors are more professionally oriented than they 
were in 1975, Respondents to the 1983 survey were more likely than 
their earlier counterparts to have published an article, attended a 
conference on teaching, or taught courses jointly with faculty 
members in other disciplines. And although the percentage of in- 
structors applying to an outside agency for a grant did not change 
between 1975 and 1983, the recent sample was considerably iu)re 
successful in receiving grant money. The 1985 instructors seemed 
to be more involved in the profession, more sophisticated in their 
grantsmanship efforts. Another sign of this increased involvement 
was the growth in the percentage of instructors who held the doc- 
torate (16 percent in 1975, 23 percent in 1983), 

The instructors seem more satisfied with their professional lives 
than they were in 1975, as evidenced by an increase in the group 
who categorized "Doing what I am doing now" as 'Very attractive" 
(41 percent in 1975 to 53 percent in 1983). Satisfaction with (or sim- 
ple resignation to) the realities of the job market are also indicated 
by the sizable numbers of instructors remaining in the teaching pro- 
fession and their apparent complacency with their present situations. 
Perhaps they realize that there are few opportunities for them in 
other positions or at other academic institutions. 

Assistance and Teaching Practices 

Perhaps because of generally increased fiscal problems, faculty 
in 1983 had less assistance available to them in terms of clerical or 
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professional help, test-scoring facilities, and media production. And 
when such help was available, they tended to make slightly less use 
of it. Only in the case of media production did more of the 1983 in- 
structors (49 percent) use this service than did instructors in the 
1977 sample (41 percent). 

In the years intervening between 1977 and 1983, instructors 
became more demanding of their students, using out-of-class term 
papers, quick-score objective tests, essay exams, field reports, oral 
recitations, and workbook completion in determining 25 percent or 
more of the student's grade. Although these increases were slight, 
and caution must be exercised in interpreting small increments, the 
1983 cohort of instructors seemed the most demanding and strict 
in their requirements for students. This again may reflect the "older 
faculty" syndrome, or it may point to shifts from the laissez-faire 
model of the sixties. Earlier student calls for "relevance" and "Take 
whatever I want; you can't tell me" attitudes appeared a thing of 
the past. 

In 1983, 19 percent of the instructors were 56 years of age or older. 
Put another way, one-fifth of the faculty will probably retire in the 
next few years. While the last ten years saw little faculty turnover, 
administrators planning for the decade ahead need to consider in- 
stitutional responses to vacancies caused by the growing number 
of retiring instructors. Similarly, they should provide special ac- 
tivities for a cohort of people who are growing older. 

Assembly Recommendations 

At the 1979 assembly several recommendations were made for im- 
proving the humanities in two-year colleges. What do these recom- 
mendations say for today and the near future? What new activities 
and ideas seem worth considering? 

We still believe that the humanities, with other disciplines in the 
liberal arts, must be maintained as part of the educational offerings 
in all community colleges, and that the humanities can most effec- 
tively be strengthened through interventions with the college staff. 
Since differential funding patterns tend to debilitate many programs 
(e.g., fewer state dollars provided to the college for humanities than 
for allied health programs), new funding programs should be devised 
to balance the fiscal patterns. Despite greater emphasis in the past 
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several years on transfer programs, changes have not typically oc- 
curred in this area. 

Short segments of specialized material would be useful for many 
students— for example, modules on business ethics for automotive 
repair students, medical ethics for nurses, history and cultural back- 
grounds of various groups for police personnel. Yet, because most 
instructors are paid on the basis of classroom contact hours and 
because instructional funds are allocated by departments, it is dif- 
ficult for instructors to build course modules for students enrolled 
in another course. We maintain that both workload formulas and 
intramural fiscal allocations be developed to encourage instructors 
to teach short segments of the humanities in otherwise technical 
courses. Some reciprocal arrangements have been made since 1979 
in a few colleges; we recommend more concerted efforts along these 
lines. 

Since colleges are devoting more attention to transfer activities, 
articulation efforts have become more prominent among communi- 
ty college educators. We believe that it is more important than ever 
for the colleges to develop links between secondary school and col- 
lege humanities instructors to better facilitate articulation between 
those levels of education. Similarly, more activities should be pro- 
moted between community college instructors and their counter- 
parts in the university in order to organize better curriculum 
sequences. 

Again, because of tightened budgets, most colleges have reduced 
their allocations for sabbatical leaves, fellowships, and faculty assis- 
tance. We urge that these incentives be increased: aging faculty 
members who are bound to their institutions should be given op- 
portunities for personal and professional growth. These should in- 
clude inservice training, released time for curricula and course 
development, and other special staff development opportunities. 

Other recommendations previously made involved the establ- 
ishment of interdisciplinary courses, development of advisory boards, 
vnd liberal arts/technical course alliances. These have occurred in 
some colleges and in some districts, but much more effort is needed 
along these lines. 

Since the 1979 assembly, we have been recommending the develop- 
ment of a Work Experience Liberal Arts Program (WELAP), which 
would integrate humanities courses in occupational programs for 
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students planning to enter small businesses, work in insurance of- 
fices, or meet the public in sundry other activities. The humanities- 
and the liberal arts— are for everyone. Because the community col- 
lege is democracy's college as well as the last chance for many, all 
students must be exposed to these disciplines. The need is greater 
today than it was in 1979. 

These recommendations emanating from center studies were 
broadened at the assembly. The group made a more extensive list, 
totaling 38 recommendations addressed to community college boards, 
administrators, and faculty, and to the AACJC, professional associa- 
tions, graduate schools, state agencies, and federal agencies. Many 
of these recommendations were of a general nature, such as: "Each 
community college should review, restate, or reaffirm its mission 
to express a commitment to the teaching of the humanities," "Ad- 
ministrative leadership should take a personal interest in leading 
the revitalization of the humanities throughout their institution," 
and "Humanities faculty should define, with administrators and other 
faculty, the specific purpose and role of the humanities in their col- 
lege." Others, however, were more specific, such as the recommen- 
dation directing that the AACJC encourage formation of a council 
on the humanities. 

Humanities Roundtable Recommendations 

The recommendations stemming from the 1985 humanities round- 
table followed the lines of the 1979 report with one important differ- 
ence: they offered the specifics of a minimum number of hours of 
required humanities study for students who would receive the 
associate in arts, associate in science, or associate in applied science 
degree. The roundtable was most forceful in emphasizing that study 
in the humanities should be a required part of eveiy degree program. 

The roundtable also recommended that study in the humanities 
disciplines be carefully scrutinized within each college to ensure {.hat 
it is indeed study in the humanities, not in some other area that might 
for convenience' sake be labeled the humanities. The group par- 
ticularly mentioned that courses in composition, public speaking, and 
communications should not be accepted within the definition. They 
also took the position that extensive reading, writing, speaking:, and 
critical analysis should be part of the student's experience. And the 
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group recommended that the humanities curriculum include courses 
in sequence and be differentiated according to courses that are intro- 
ductory or basic, prerequisite to others, or which stand alone. 

The roundtable emphasized the importance of the faculty by saying 
that evidence of good teaching should be gathered as a criterion for 
employment, promotion, and professional recognition, and that facul- 
ty development resources should be used to help instructors maintain 
their currency in the humanities disciplines. 

In general, the members of the roundtable were optimistic: the 
years between 1979 and 1985 had seen a turnaround in the communi- 
ty colleges. Student enrollment and placement hi degree programs 
consisting of sequenced curricula had risen. There was a renewed 
emphasis on transfer studies and less catering to students wishing 
to "drop in" and take courses without concern for completing a pro- 
gram. Placement testing had become prominent as had the adminis- 
tration of diagnostic tests. All these measures directed toward 
managing student entry into and flow through the colleges have had 
a salutary effect on the humanities, which historically have depended 
heavily on students' ability to read. 

Roundtable Specifics 

We see a range of reactions to the 12 recommendations made by 
the AACJC roundtable. It is entirely possible that some recommen- 
dations already in common practice will remain valid for some time 
to come, while others lose their values. Those enjoying minimal use 
now may gain favor in the future. In any case, these are the na- 
tional patterns we see now as reflected in the recommendations. 

Recommendation 1. Educational policy concerning the humanities 
and their place in the community college curriculum should be 
frajMid within the context of an overall policy on a liberal or general 
education program of study. 

This seems to be a nationwide movement. The humanities are 
definitely part of liberal arts, general education, and transfer pro- 
grams. While courses that fall under the purview of community educa- 
tion may be seen as existing outside those programs, most humanities 
courses are offered within the context of a specific program. 

Recommendation 2. Study in tlx 0 , humanities should be a required 
part of evenj degree program offered by community colleges. 
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Much attention has been paid to the associate degree in the past 
several years, and with this focus the humanities have received 
special attention. Many colleges are modifying their associate degree 
curricula, and the revised programs invariably consider the 
humanities. 

Recommendation 3. Study in the humanities disciplines should 
be required beyond existing college requirements for such courses 
as composition, public speaking, and communications. 

Here we run into both definitional and political problems. Accord- 
ing to the National Endowment for the Humanities, composition, 
public speaking, and communication are not considered part of the 
humanities. They are important parts of a student's education, but 
they should not substitute for courses introducing all matriculants 
to the ideas controlling the human condition. However, the faculty 
teaching history, literature, and the arts usually manage to have 
those courses included in the requirements for the degree. 

Recommendation 4. A minimum of six semester hours in the 
humanities for the degree of associate in applied science. 

Recommendation 5. A minimum of nine semester hours in the 
humanities for the degree of associate in science. 

Recommendation 6. A minimum of twelve semester hoars in the 
humanities for the degree of associate in arts. 

These seem reasonable as minimums and they have been adopted 
in many colleges. As the educators rethink the associate degrees, 
most of them recognize the importance of the humanities for institu- 
tional credibility. 

Rea emendation 7. Hiimanities courses should develop students 9 
abilities to participate in reflective discourse, to question, analyze, 
and tinder stand. To develop these abilities, humaiiities classes must 
include extensive reading, toriting, speaking, and critical analysis 
of the perspectives, cidhires, and traditions that make up our in- 
tellectual heritage. 

While this recommendation is more direct than many of the others, 
it seems not as well realized in current practices as it might be. Quick- 
score tests rather than essays are still the mode in most classrooms, 
and although there has been a push in many colleges toward writing 
across the curriculum, the effect has been modest. Furthermore, 
two few instructors have succeeded in encouraging reading by stu- 
dents who typically do not read on their own. Much more effort could 
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and should be exerted along these lines, but we do not see a swell- 
ing of activity here. 

Recommendation 8. The facility ivithin each institution should 
develop a comprehensive plan for helping their students acl 
knowledge of and sophistication in the humanities. This plan uho'u! t 
include a coherent program of courses in sequence, with clear in- 
dication of which courses in the humanities are basic, which courses 
presuppose others, which courses are best taken concurrently with 
others, and which courses constitute appropriate selection for 
students who will take limited courseiuork in the humanities. 

Our studies have shown that few humanities classes specify prere- 
quisites. If they are indicated, they generally have to do with reading 
levels rather than context acquisition. This recommendation faces 
an uphill struggle. One bright spot is in the development of one-credit 
required courses that have been tailored for the occupational pro- 
grams in some colleges. 

Recommendation 9. Evidence of good teaching should be used as 
an explicit criterion for hiring, promotion, tenure, and other forms 
of professional recognition. This toill demand the development of 
appropriate measures of teaching ability and effectiveness. 

This recommendation has not been implemented as yet, nor does 
it seem to be on the horizon. While measures of teaching effectiveness 
(e.g., as evidenced by student learning) could well be established, 
collective bargaining agreements and lack of general interest will 
prevent their exercise. 

Recommendation 10. Faculty development resources should be 
used to help faculty develop their teaching skills and further their 
knowledge of their discipline. Fulltime faculty, and in every inst mce 
possible, parttime faculty as well, should be encouraged to attend 
the meetings and conferences and read the publications of those 
academic organizations which are increasingly turning their atten- 
tion to the quality of teaching in our colleges. 

Some efforts have been made. Internal grants for disciplinary study 
are offered in a few colleges while others promote faculty study 
centers. Here again, however, collective bargaining clauses and 
minimal interest will probably mitigate implementation of this 
recommendation. 

Recommendation 11. Funds should be made available to college 
libraries and learning resource centers for the purchase of materials 
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that support research, provide the basis for ctdtural enrichment, 
and constitute resources for programs in the humanities. 

Since most funds allocated for libraries and learning resource 
centers fall under a general budget, special allocations for humanities- 
related activities will probably not be made. 

Recommendation 12. Governing boards, administrators, and 
faculties of community colleges, high schools, and four-year colleges 
should work together to plan a %inified and coherent humanities cur- 
riculum for their students. 

This recommendation does reflect some current activities, especial- 
ly due to the interest in transfer education. Tw^-plus-two programs, 
more precise articulation efforts, and curriculum planning with col- 
leagues from high schools and four-year colleges ensure the grow- 
ing implementation of this final recommendation. 

Summary 

This, then, is our comparison of humanities faculty over the years, 
review and updating of recommendations made in 1979, and prog- 
nosis for the implementation of the 1985 roundtable recommenda- 
tions. Although we definitely do not believe that all 12 recommen- 
dations will find themselves in practice, we do believe— and heartily 
suggest— that the staff in every community college should consider 
them. The American community college will then have taken a giant 
step toward reestablishing the humanities in its curriculum. 



Arthur M. Cohen is president and Florence B. Braiver is research 
director of the Center for the Study of Community Colleges in Los 
Angelei: 
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William Bennett's To Reclaim a Legacy has spawned many com- 
ments and critics. The clamor has tended to obscure, however, one 
area of substantial agreement— the need for a greater focus on the 
humanities in higher education, Bennett has stated it clearly: "The 
humanities should have a place in the education of all.., some 
substantial quality education in the humanities should be an integral 
part of everyone's collegiate education." 

In convening a roundtable group to draft a policy statement on 
the humanities, the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges has embarked farther on the road of specific currcular 
recommendations than it has in the past. Although the statement 
invokes credit hours but not specific courses, in both text and im- 
plication it furthers the cause of the humanities; consequently, the 
Community College Humanities Association supports it in general 
terms. As the council for humanities for the AACJC, and the only 
professional association specifically created for advancing the human- 
ities at two-year colleges, the CCHA has a special interest in the 
humanities policy statement, which would increase the number and 
range of humanities courses pursued by students and improve the 
professional life of humanities faculty, 

Although the humanities policy statement originated with the 
AACJC, CCHA people were involved with it. AACJC's application 
to the National Endowment for the Humanities for an emergency 
grant specified that CCHA representatives be included in the round- 
table group. Several other participants were also CCHA members 
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although serving other constituencies. In addition, the AACJC grant 
proposal specified that CCHA would discuss the statement at is five 
regional conferences, a task most welcomed by CCHA. In 1985 the 
conferences were held between October 4 and November 16; discus- 
sions ran from 20 minutes in general business meetings to over an 
hour in full sessions specifically devoted to the statement. On April 
27, 1986, the CCHA board of directors endorsed the AACJC Humani- 
ties Policy Statement. The following comments are personal rather 
than official, and are an attempt to express diverse opinions of CCHA 
members at the conferences. 

Faculty discussion, somewhat predictably, ran the gamut from high 
praise for the AACJC initiative to a more cynical concern for how 
it could be used against faculty in hostile environments. Enthusiasm 
for the statement's strong support of the humanities prevailed, 
however. Four of the five CCHA divisions passed resolutions of 
general support; the other division deferred action until the final 
version of the statement would be ready in 1986. 

Strong concern was voiced over the fact that only four community 
college faculty were among the 23 roundtable participants. On the 
one hand, this seems to me a legitimate concern and one that, ideally, 
should have been addressed ahead of time. On the other hand, the 
group had to include people from, or suitable to, several organiza- 
tions and/or constituencies. I do not believe there was a deliberate 
effort to exclude faculty— rather the designers did not deliberately 
seek out a larger faculty involvement. The composition, then, tended 
to be largely administrators. We should note, however, that these 
are administrators who are supportive of the humanities and not, 
ex officio, a hostile band. 

The most positive statements about the AACJC draft policy con- 
cern its general endorsement of the humanities and more specifically 
the call for every two-year degree program to include at least six 
hours of humanities courses (more for the A.S« and A.A. degrees). 
In essence, the draft policy recognizes the centrality of the humani- 
ties to the notion of higher education. Four years ago CCHA drafted 
a statement which was adopted by the AACJC Board of Directors 
on April 5, 1982. That statement identified the one common element 
of the highly diverse two-year schools in the country as "their com- 
mitment to education in the liberal arts, of which humanities are 
at the center." 
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Humanities faculty as well as national commissions recognize two 
major trends in American higher education; the increased emphasis 
on majors which will result in employment (e.g., business, com- 
puters); and a corollary emphasis on technical studies, which have 
tended to crowd out humanities courses. Too many faculty hear the 
comment "I'd really like to major in [a humanities discipline] but 
I have to plan to get a job." Obviously the two demands are not 
as antithetical as this brief, but typical, quotation suggests, Four 
years ago the CCHA/AACJC statement said, "It is important that 
students become economically self-supporting. But it is equally im- 
portant for them to broaden their horizons so they may participate 
willingly and wisely in a fuller range of human activity." 

Their enthusiasm for more humanities studies notwithstanding, 
most CCHA people expressed concern for the draft policy state- 
ment's recommendation that programs be extended to encompass 
these courses. They felt such a recommendation to be impolitic at 
best and a "red flag" to technical/occupational/vocational faculty, 
guaranteeing polarization. Few expected the recommendation to be 
implemented. Finally, program extension ignores other options. The 
National Council for Occupational Education and some professional 
education groups (affecting most immediately four-year colleges but 
with eventual spillover effect) are themselves recommending that 
their programs be redefined to include more of the humanities; the 
NCOE at the same time suggests a cap in total hours. 

Several humanities faculty have attempted to get their own cam- 
puses to reconsider the humanities component within the entire cur- 
riculum, including occupational programs. Unfortunately, occupa- 
tional faculty, not always involved in these deliberations from the 
beginning, tended to view these initiatives as threatening assaults. 
The message became clear: make these discussions a collaborative 
effort, not a battlefield. Indeed, CCHA and the National Council 
for Occupational Education have taken the lead by establishing an 
ad hoc committee. Both boards have approved the creation of a joint 
task force to articulate their commitment to humanities within all 
two-year programs. 

One project for the joint task force may well be an articulation 
of the specific benefits of humanities for an occupational program. 
An earlier draft of the AACJC statement was rather weak in this 
regard, but has been strengthened by incorporating parts of the 1982 
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statement which expresses it more sharply: "The humanities do have 
inherent worth. The proper study of the humanities also is decided- 
ly practical The development of advanced technologies requires 

not only higher order processes of intelligence, but also a keen ap- 
preciation of the impact of technology on the human environment, . . . 
They concentrate in direct ways on skills of language and skills of 
the mind." Increasingly, corporation executives and the NCOE have 
expressed their concerns that employees (e.g., A.A.S. graduates) 
possess these skills as well as technical capacities. The 1982 state- 
ment continue "While the ability to communicate well and reason 
clearly should be a goal of all branches of study, these capacities 
are especially connected to the humanities, by their very nature. 
The medium of the humanities is language, by and large, and their 
use of language sets in motion reflection and judgment. In sum, the 
humanities assist in developing insights and capacities— warrantable 
beliefs supporting trained intelligence— that are essential for a well- 
formed public life as well as a fulfilling private one." 

Faculty on individual campuses may well want to develop a similar, 
tightly argued rationale for the minimum standards suggested by the 
new AACJC statement. Otherwise, these standards may appear to 
be self-serving and intrusive into other faculties' bailiwicks. Human- 
ities faculty often have not been good advocates of our own fields. 
As true believers, we have often presumed the cosmic validity of our 
fields of study without articulating clearly to others why the^fijlds 
are important and why they belong in all core curricula. Wf: 1 'ave 
to improve dramatically our expertise as spskespeople f o ' :on- 
victions to have the impact we believe the humanities de^<>>n 

After affirming the humanities role in two-year programs, the 
policy sets guidelines. Thfc whole matter of specific hours stated 
in the AACJC draft policy has raised concern among CCHA mem- 
bers. On the one hand a vocal segment has felt that the proposed 
six, nine, and twelve hours are too few and that AACJC should ask 
for more. On the other hand some faculty have already encountered 
administrative officials who recommended reducing their campus 
requirements to these figures, arguing that AACJC has not set these 
as norms. In fact, they are TYiinirmiffis, as the revised draft em- 
phasizes. Generally, faculty who have argued for more hours do not 
foresee such an increase on their own campuses. My own judgment, 
based on an informed supposition rather than research, is that almost 
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any college offering the A.A. degree already requires more than 
twelve hours, while many A,A.S. and A.S. degrees do not meet the 
proposed six and nine standards and would require changes. 

Following the issue of minimum hours, the question immediately 
arises, Which courses will satisfy these hours? Generally, the AACJC 
policy has carefully and wisely avoided any specification, leaving that 
decision to individual institutions. The policy does not exclude com- 
munications, composition, and public speaking courses. Reflecting 
the diversity of current requirements, CCHA members have pro- 
posed either a tight list of specific and traditional humanities courses 
(e.g., literature, history, and philosophy) or more integrative human- 
ities courses which cross disciplinary lines. More imaginatively, 
others have suggested the development of new courses. Several ap- 
pear to combine effectively the humanities, at the same time weav- 
ing them into a patter* especially suitable for vocational/technical 
students: the city as an urban environment, which can incorporate 
the arts, history, politics, literature, but also architecture, public 
finance, minority concerns, transportation problems, and other issues 
within a humanities context; work as a topic of study, which could 
combine relevant authors from literature, sociology, and ethics; and 
regional cultures, covering on a broader scale the same issues as 
a city-based course. Even more ambitiously, some CCHA members 
have argued for "humanities across the curriculum," paralleling the 
"writing across the curriculum" approach. These proponents want 
humanities concepts incorporated into vocational courses. 

The variety of possibilities portends * ^ensive discussions and com- 
mittee meetings as individual institut . review the AACJC guide- 
lines, reconsider their own course of/ * and requirements, and 
mesh the inevitable conflicting demands uu J expectations such as 
process generates. Despite the policy's focus on principles, it is ob- 
vious that implementation of any curricula changes involves ramifica- 
tions of class size, faculty retention, fulltime equivalencies, state fund- 
ing, and other imminently practical concerns. 

Some faculty have expressed suspicions or fears that the policy- 
generated currirv \~ revision could be used against them. However, 
it seems reassur . • ■ « hut the document specifically calls for "the facul- 
ty within each iirUtution" to "decide on a comprehensive plan." 
A more sensitive issue could be "evidence of good teaching . . . used 
as an explicit criteria for hiring, promotion, tenure, and recognition." 
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While the statement also calls for "appropriate measures of teaching 
ability and effectiveness," these are sore points at many institutions 
and affect negotiated contracts. 

Faculty should also note, and take advantage of, potential benefits 
provided by the policy statement. Recommendation 10 calls for insti- 
tutions to commit "faculty development resources," including support 
for attending professional conferences and reading publications "of 
those academic organizations which are increasingly turning their at- 
tention to the quality of teaching." Recommendation 11 says that 
"funds should be made available to the library and learning resource 
centers" for appropriate materials which, among other things, will "ex- 
pand cultural enrichment, and in general. . ♦ supply comprehensive 
resources for programs in the humanities. " These two clauses may be- 
come powerful guidelines for assessing and expanding the institution's 
financial commitment to the humanities. In some cases these needs, 
now spelled out by the AACJC, may be grounds for grant funding. 

What can CCHA do to facilitate the process? We will hold sessions 
at our San Francisco national conference (November 20-22, 1986) deal- 
ing with attendant issues as well as the AACJC statement. Additional- 
ly, we plan to offer a variety of speakers and consultants who can help 
faculty groups sort through the issues. We will make available infor- 
mation on model humanities programs developed elsewhere, CCHA 
will be working with both NCOE and AACJC to support this effort. 

The AACJC proposal offers an excellent opportunity for these 
groups— formal associations and concerned faculty—to turn greater at- 
tention to the humanities. Reacting to the policy, institutions and facul- 
ty will have a significant opportunity to reaffirm the role of humanities 
at two-year colleges. This policy may well become a measure by which 
to judge ourselves. Given a collective commitment, colleges can over- 
come the inertia and internal obstacles that accompany curricula revi- 
sion. We can address more fully the AACJC commitment to "the idea 
that the practical demands of life— both private and public— are illu- 
minated and made more valuable by the study of the humanities" (1982 
statement). 



W.J. Megginson is executive director of the Community College 
Humanities Association. 



VI. THE HUMANITIES 
IN ACTION 



"The humanities are too important to leave solely to research univer- 
sities and four-year colleges. The humanities contain and impart 
historical memory, literary imagination, philosophical reasoning, 
and advanced literacy. These qualities are useful for community col- 
lege students— in careers, for poU: leal decisions, and dunng private 
moments of reflection." 

Gaines Post 
Dean of Faculty 
Claremont-McKenna College 
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THE HUMANITIES 
IN ACTION 

Kirkwood Community College: 
A Humanities Case Study 

RHONDA KBKKE AND 
TERRY MORAN 




V V. hen a group of 15 faculty and administrators reviewed the state 
of the humanities at Kirkwood Community College in 1979, the pic- 
ture was far from bright. Fewer and fewer students were taking 
humanities courses; students' selection of humanities offerings was 
sadly imbalanced; humanities faculty lacked a sense of cohesiveness 
and common purpose; the visibility of humanities on campus seem- 
ed to be lading even as the college itself was experiencing dramatic 
growth. Many students received associate of arts degrees without 
ever studying literature; others, without a basic understanding of 
history; most, without the slightest sense of what the term 
"humanities" embraced. 

Yet in 1984, William Bennett's To Reclaim a Legacy, a report 
based on the National Endowment for the Humanities' Study Group 
on the State of Learning in the Humanities in Higher Education, 
cited Kirkwood Community College as a "bright spot" in the human- 
ities, proof "that the drift toward curricular disintegration can be 
reversed, that colleger and universities— and not just the elite ones- 
can become true «■■ .unities of learning." 1 The same Kirkwood 
group which ju^ ^ * years ago had identified its problems now 
received a deluge of requests for solutions, Most of the requests were 
from community colleges; and most sought information about the 
static products of the Kirkwood program: courses, c^re structure, 
grants— in general, "What are you doing?" Only a few requests in- 
cluded the equally important question "How did you do it?" Neither 
stion must be neglected. 
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As community college leaders review and respond to the 1986 
AACJC Humanities Policy Statement, they will discover that becom- 
ing- a community of learning is accomplished not merely by adding 
course req. >ements, but through a process of working together to 
assess and to strengthen the role of humanities in their programs. 
The question of how is no less important than the question of what— 
both products and processes are essential to curricular change, and 
both will be discussed here. 

Philosophical Foundations 

Albert Schweitzer once said, "Without a philosophy of education, 
no education is possible." Yet almost 15 years alter the inception 
of the college, Kirkwood's core requirements had never been sys- 
tematically reviewed, and faculty had never articulated a shared phi- 
losophy which could bring coherence to the program. Individually, 
of course, each of the 15 people on Kirkwood's humanities committee 
could eloquently defend the role of the humanities in the community 
college. Collectively, they could agree on the need for a viable and 
coherent humanities program. But there was no common sense of 
direction, no yardstick by which to gauge either program or progress. 

It could be argued that only individuals have philosophies; groups, 
at their best, can only discuss philosophies. But by discussing the 
substance, assumptions, and instructional methods which should be 
part of education in the humanities, the humanities committee ar- 
rived at six shared goals which have become the foundation of 
Kirkwood's program. 

Directed toward students, because ultimately educators must turn 
philosophy about education into instruction, the goals are these: 

L To come into contact with one's ethical, philosophical, religious, 
intellectual, and aesthetic heritage, and to understand the con- 
nection of that heritage with the present. 

2. To develop an appreciative responsiveness to the arts. 

3. To develop sensitivity to other people through recognizing com- 
mon human experiences. 

4. To become independent, critical thinkers. 
64 
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5. To understand how humanists in various disciplines look at }\' ? 
situations and ask questions about them. 

6. To develop the intellectual and aesthetic self-respect necessary 
to understanding human responsibility in shapingone's world. 

The six goals are simply stated, but their importance in planning 
the Kirkwood program cannot be underestimated. First, the goals 
became a standard for helping evaluate which of 60 courses in 
Kirkwood's distributive requirement should become part of a new, 
greatly streamlined core program. Second, the statements became 
the course goals for a new interdisciplinary course, Encounters in 
Humanities, Finally, the intellectual penetration which characterized 
the humanities committee's discussions of philosophy enriched in- 
dividuals even as it transformed them, through conflict. f rom ag- 
gregation to cohesiveness as a group. 

Encounters in Humanities 

The only interdisciplinary course in Kirkwood's humanities pro- 
gram, Encounters in Humanities is a direct outgrowth of the discus- 
sions of philosophy which occurred in 1979-80. The primary puipose 
of Encounters in Humanities is to foster a humanistic habit of mind, 
and it is the only humanities core course that emphasizes method 
over content. 

Ernst Cassirer has posited that the fundamental feature of human 
existence is "the fact that man is not lost within the welter of his 
internal impressions, that he learns to control this sea of impres- 
sions by giving it ordered form," 2 Cassirer's words could well 
describe Encounters in Humanities, as students learn to associate 
certain forms— creative elements— with particular genres, and to 
understand how those forms express the vision of artists and writers. 

Encounters in Humanities develops the capacity for critical inquiry 
through a focus on five questions applied throughout the quarter 
as students analyze, interpret, and criticize artifacts from a number 
of different genres. A typical selection of genres might include 
poetry, painting, architecture, drama, rhetoric, music, philosophy, 
mathematics, and history— each of which requires its own elements 
and creative forms of expression, and all of which create humanisti 
statements, 
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The Encounters in Hurwr?,;, ; inquiry method poses these 
questions: 

• What are the elements of the artifact? 

• What is the unifying element or theme? 

• Who is the creator (and what is the creator's context)? 

• What was the intended purpose of the artifact? 

• What is the effect of the artifact on you? 

The five general questions acquire more focused and richer mean- 
ings as students develop increasing familiarity with the elements 
or forms characteristic of each genre. And as students move from 
Encounters in Humanities into other, content-centered core courses, 
the method continues to receive reinforcement. The course thus con- 
tributes to programmatic coherence. 

The heart of Encounters in Humanities is dialogue. Through the 
questions, students place themselves in conversation with the 
creators of the texts and artifacts they study. Daily writing assign- 
ments compel students to engage in an inner dialogue, and classroom 
discussion provokes dialogue with other readers. Classroom instruc- 
tion is supplemented by field trips to college and community per- 
formances and exhibits, opening a door to the humanities which will 
not slam shut with the completion of formal studies. 

Though not a required course, Encounters in Humanities has in- 
creased students' awareness of what the term "humanities" em- 
braces. Because it is team planned, it has drawn humanities faculty 
together, and has served as a cornerstone in the development of 
Kirkwood's humanities program. Economics instructor Don Bar- 
tholomew reports that his academic advisees like the inquiry method 
because "it gives structure to the study of humanities, a framework 
that students like because it helps them think and express them- 
selves/' Instructor Kathryn McKay describes the greatest joy of 
teaching the course as "seeing students get excited about difficult 
works from our culture's past— and even more, seeing them realize 
that the works relate to our own times." When books and art in- 
troduce new perspectives on the plight of the worker, on individuals' 
responses to authority, on people's right to privacy, students are 
not merely learning about books and arts, but about the very fabric 
of their own lives. 
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The Associate of Avis Core Program 

Although Encounters in Humanities played a significant role in 
the revitalization of Kirkwood's humanities program, a new associate 
of arts core program will have a much wider impact on students' 
education. The new core program, implemented in 1983, strength- 
ened core requirements in three ways: by increasing the number 
of general education credit hours required for graduation; by restruc- 
turing the core categories to ensure a better balance of humanities 
disciplines; and by decreasing the number of courses in each area 
and including as "core" only the most rigorous offerings. 

The total number of quarter-hour credits required for graduation 
with the associate of arts degree is 90. Of these, 60 credits must 
be taken from a restricted list of core courses, which fall into the 
following core areas: 

Humanities: 12 quarter hours, including both 

literature and arts and ideas 

History-Cultures: 8 quarter hours 

Communication: 12 quarter hours (2 writing courses; 

1 speech course) 

Social Sciences: 12 quarter hours 

Mathematics-Sciences: 12 quarter hours, including both 

math and science 

Distributive: 4 quarter hours, any core area 

The history-cultures core area replaced a 12-hour "floating" re- 
quirement which had rarely been met with humanities courses. This 
change in the core structure both increased the prominence of history 
and foreign languages and, by reducing the nun?^?," of disciplines 
within the humanities core area, ensured that students could no 
longer "escape" such essential studies as literature or the arts and 
ideas of Western civilization. 

Although the humanities committee spearheaded the movement 
toward a more rigorous core program, major program changes should 
never be the exclusive brainchildren of a small subset of faculty. 
At Kirkwood, faculty and administrators across all areas of core were 
committed to keeping the liberal arts healthy as a balanced part of 
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a comprehensive community college, and the core program is the 
product of advocates from many disciplines. In fact, articulation went 
beyond the college: Kirkwood's internal revision of degree re- 
quirements coincided with statewide articulation discussions with 
representatives of Iowa's regents' institutions. The new require- 
ments therefore provide Kirkwood graduates with junior standing 
upon their transfer to the University of Iowa, the University of 
Northern Iowa, and Iowa State University. 

With the new core structure in place, and with the help of a three- 
year grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
Kirkwood is now strengthening its core program through faculty 
development. Like most community colleges, Kirkwood has con- 
sidered itself a teaching institution. Most faculty teach a 215-day 
year, which includes summer assignments; teaching loads are 
generally four four-credit courses each quarter, with little time be- 
tween quarters. With such heavy teaching loads, it is burdensome 
for faculty to undertake addition^ university study and fulfill their 
needs as scholars and educators. Xxrkwood's NEH grant allows time 
for individual study and provides summer colloqnia for groins of 
faculty. A strong core structure, though important, is only the 
skeleton of a strong program; it is the faculty who must give the 
program sinew and spirit. Faculty development is therefore a 
necessary part and product of any meaningful curricular and pro- 
grammatic regeneration. 

Kirkwood s humanities committee made a deliberate decision to 
address first th^se curricular requirements which were its primary 
responsibility, and therefore focused most of its attention on the asso- 
ciate of arts degree. Associate of science degree requirements have 
remained unchanged; eight credit hours in humanities are required. 
Associate of applied science programs, though they include strong 
requirements in skills courses taught by humanities faculty, do not 
include specific course requirements in humanities content courses. 

Ironically, the impetus for the Kirkwood project was a conference 
devoted to strengthening the humanities in vocational education; 
yet the associate of applied science degree has become the last fron- 
tier towards achieving a formal, institutional humanities require- 
ment. AACJC's 1986 policy statement insists that students in voca- 
tional programs must not be shortchanged in understanding their 
literary, artistic, political, and cultural heritage. For Kirkwood, as 
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for most community colleges, it is time to act. Collectively, America's 
community, technical, and junior colleges educate between four and 
five million students every year. The nation can ill afford the pre- 
ordaining of »r half of that number to a skills-only education. 



In To Reclaim a Legacy William Bennett cited Frederick 
Rudolph's admonition, "The curriculum cannot be reformed without 
the enthusiastic support of the faculty," and continued, "institutions 
such as. . .Kirkwood Community College were able to implement 
strong curricula because their administrators and faculty worked 
together toward a common goal, not in opposition to one another 
or to protect departmental turf." 3 AACJC's policy statement states 
that "the faculty. . .being most familiar with student needs, should 
take the lead in building appropriate humanities programs." Changes 
in Kirkwood's programs resulted from a cooperative faculty and ad- 
ministrative effort, using a planning process marked by four impor- 
tant features: (1) collaborative planning and decisionmaking, 
(2) group-centered leadership, (3) widespread faculty participation, 
and (4) selective use of external resources. 



The planning process which began in 1979 followed several years 
of dissatisfaction with the humanities program and two abortive at- 
tempts to remedy the problem. Kirkwood's administration realized 
that meaningful change would require the faculty's commitment to 
change; administrative initiative, even with external funding, would 
not be enough. So although the initial objective, to secure a consultan- 
cy grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities, was 
set by the division's administration, the planning for the grant was 
collaborative, with administration and faculty working together to 
identify problems and to consider the characteristics and role a con- 
sultant should bring to the tasks ahead. 

A telephone conversation with William Alexander, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, convinced several Kirkwood leaders that he could 
act as an informed facilitator, without imposing his solutions on what 
were, ultimately, institutional problems. Dr. Alexander's style in 



Dynamics of Change 



Collaborative Planning and Decisionmaking 
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group meetings was consistent with the consensual planning model 
under which the humanities committee was to operate. 
The Kirkwood planning model followed five steps: 

1. Development of a list of available alternatives 

2. Individual ranking or rating of those alternatives prior to group 
discussion 

3. Discussion and group meetings, with consensus as the goal, 
avoiding voting or other short cuts to agreement in favor of 
thorough and open exploration of ideas 

4. Adoption of the best possible alternative or combination of 
alternatives 

5. Compilation of careful written records throughout the process, 
so that excellent ideas do not become lost in a din of discussion 

During the first year of planning, the humanities committee used 
the above model to arrive at the six goals which became the 
philosophical foundation for the program. Since that time, they have 
adapted the model to the development of a new core structure, to 
the selection of teachers for Encounters in Humanities courses, and 
throughout the many stages of development which have led to three 
NEH grant proposals and major program changes. 

Consensual decisionmaking is neither fast nor easy. It is not ideally 
suited to a group as large as Kirkwood's (usually at least 15 people 
attend humanities meetings). But when a large group is not mak- 
ing headway, the model can be retained as the committee divides 
into smaller task groups. The acceptance of decisions at the imple- 
mentation stage is due in large part to the extensive development 
and commitment which were born of the struggle for consensus in 
the planning process. 

Group discussions in humanities committee meetings were (and 
are) often heated, but tempered by the group's agreement on pur- 
pose. Roles taken by various individuals were critical in moving from 
conflict toward consensus. Kirkwood's administrators clearly enjoyed 
working on curriculum questions, finding an opportunity to use their 
academic backgrounds in meetings they did not have to chair. Fur- 
ther, they served the process by reaffirming the college's commit- 
ment to support the considerable changes which would emerge from 
the work. The humanities committee faculty, coming from a variety 
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of disciplines, brought to meetings not only a diversity of positions 
and insights on humanities and on teaching, but spirit, flexibility, 
and a willingness to bend individual wills towards a common pur- 
pose. The library director and members of her staff were associated 
with the planning process and have increasingly helped to bring the 
humanities project to fruition. Accustomed to working alone, the 
humanities committee have together overcome the kind of in- 
dividualism that James Banner once described as "not only a glory 
but a burden." 4 



Kirkwood' s humanities committee is a leader rich group. Certainly, 
any group of faculty and administrators is a group of leade; -—people 
whose very jobs require them to lead; and people so accustomed 
to leading that it may be difficult, in a group, to function in any other 
way. Thus, it is quite likely that several different people will act 
as leaders during the course of a group's progress, if not within .a 
single meeting. The locus of leadership at humanities meetings was 
often determined not by designation but by an interaction of such 
factors as the immediate situation, the subject under discussion, and 
the expectations, desires, and personalities of the group members. 
This shared responsibility and tacit interdependence may help to 
explain the strong sense of mutual ownership which now permeates 
the Kirkwood program. 

In a group of leaders, perhaps the most appropriate function for 
the designated leader is to be, as William Schutz put it, a "com- 
pleter," observing unfulfilled but necessary functions and tasks, and 
seeing to their completion. 5 Someone must supply the missing links 
between meetings, and must sustain (or create) sufficient order to 
make progress evident. At Kirkwood this function was filled by the 
humanities committee chair—not a content expert in the humanities, 
but a teacher with a grounding in group processes and a sincere 
dedication to the group's purpose. 

Franklin Haiman suggested that "the most effective way to direct 
the behavior of human beings is simply to help them direct them- 
selves." 6 Such group-centered leadership works best when groups 
are self selected and highly motivated. Even in such a group, an over- 
ly laissez-faire approach to leadership would be inadvisable; but 
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Thomas Gordon's description of group-centeredness suggests several 
guidelines which have typified humanities committee leadership: 

• Allow the group to diagnose its own needs, to set its own direc- 
tion and activities. 

• Be sufficiently interested in the work of the group to prepare 
for its meetings well in excess of "normal" levels. 

• Be comfortable with conflict. 

• Be willing to bypass official procedures and to forego personal 
preferences in the interest of group progress and cohesiveness. 

• Maintain accurate and organized records of the group's work. 
» Assume no special status; being relatively free of the need to 

be perceived as "leader" allows for maximum shared leadership. 7 

Because major changes in the program of a community college 
must be not only of the highest quality but also widely accepted and 
understood, a leader's greatest aim must be to foster broad owner- 
ship, not merely institutional adoption, of a strong program. 

Widespread Faculty Participation 

The first invitation to participate in a discussion of the state of 
the humanities at Kirkwood was sent to all faculty in the arts and 
sciences division. The humanities committee encouraged participa- 
tion from faculty outside the humanities disciplines and from in- 
terested people outside the arts and sciences division. 

The initial humanities committee during the consultancy year was 
composed of faculty from each of the three arts and sciences depart- 
ments. The social science department contributed two historians, 
an economist, and a foreign language instructor. A mathematics in- 
structor served from the math/science department. The remaining 
committee mr.nbers came from the communication arts department, 
and included speech, composition, and literature faculty. Three 
administrators— the dean of arts and sciences and the assistant deans 
from social sciences and communication arts— regularly worked with 
the committee. 

The task of building collegewide support for the humanities began 
during the early phases of the project. Consultant William Alexander 
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visited with college administrators outside the arts and sciences divi- 
sion to explain tasks and to solicit views. Similar visits were held 
with several faculty in a variety of vocational and technical programs. 
These visits helped to turn initial verbal support by those individuals 
into active participation during other phases of program 
development. 

Two off-campus retreats helped the humanities committee reach 
closure on several unresolved questions and allowed broader par- 
ticipation in making key decisions. Participants in the retreats 
included not only humanities committee members but five college 
administrators (former President Bill Stewart among them), an in- 
structor from the architectural drafting program, an agriculture in- 
structor, a health occupations instructor, three science instructors, 
and the NEH consultant. Not only did the retreats accomplish their 
primary purposes-- setting directions for future work; selecting the 
approach, substance guidelines, and teachers for Encounters in 
Humanities; developing a collegewide land-use forum; and making 
critical program decisions— they solidified support for the humanities 
project throughout the administrative hierarchy and across the 
departmental and divisional lines of the college. 

The importance of faculty participation beyond the humanities 
disciplines cannot be underestimated. Wide involvement enriches 
discussions, deepens the entire faculty's understanding of the 
humanities, and develops support for expanding the role of the 
humanities in the curriculum. At Kirkwood this involvement was 
exhibited in divisional debates on the revised core and continues 
to play an important role in faculty-student advising. 



External Resources 

While the humanities committee was adamant about building a 
humanities program that met Kirkwood's unique set of needs, it 
recognized and sought out a vast array of helpful external resources. 
Kirkwood used NEH grants, consultants, visits to other colleges, 
and trips to annual meetings of the Community College Humanities 
Association to stimulate thinking and sustain its effort. 

Kirkwood turned to the NEH, first for a consultancy grant, and 
later for pilot and coherence grants. The NEH staff in Washington 
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provided valuable assistance, as did the consultants and evaluators 
associated with the planning and implementation of each grant. The 
development of the proposals in itself served to maintain energy 
and to force a continual reexamination of needs. Just as grant appli- 
cation guidelines and deadlines focused energies and kept the com- 
mittee from drifting awuy from its purpose, so did periodic consultant 
and evaluator visits prompt the completion of parts of the project 
while subjecting the project to external scrutiny. 

When the humanities committee turned its attention to develop- 
ing an interdisciplinary course, members traveled (either physical- 
ly or through correspondence) to a number of colleges and community 
colleges that had successful interdisciplinary courses. Visits to other 
colleges were conducted by teams of two or more committee 
members who sought answers to a set of questions established by 
the entire committee. Individual committee members were assigned 
responsibility for reporting on other colleges that were contacted 
only through corrrespondence. Prior to decisions on the Encounters 
in Humanities course, then, the group had collected several inter- 
disciplinary models and completed a list of shared readings. 

One visit proved particularly important and led to subseqeunt on- 
campus faculty development. The team that visited Macalester Col- 
lege in St. Paul, Minnesota, came away impressed with Macalester's 
"Life of the Mind" seminars for freshmen; the seminar's structure 
was adapted for Kirkwood's Encounters in Humanities course. Karl 
Sandberg, then the director of "Life of the Mind/' made two visits 
to Kirkwood to conduct workshops for Kirkwood faculty, who have 
continued the content-centered style of the workshops in a series 
of colloquia and faculty forums. 

The humanities committee also participated actively in the cen- 
tral division of the Community College Humanities Association. The 
college supported annual group attendance at CCHA meetings, 
where faculty made presentations and collected new ideas for the 
program. The CCHA was founded in 1979, just as Kirkwood began 
its work. Its growth and development have meant much to Kirkwood 
and to other community college humanities programs- Now, with 
the adoption of AAC JC's policy recommendation in the humanities, 
even greater dialogue among two-year institutions should be fostered 
and encouraged. 
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Conclusion 



The Kirkwood humanities committee is still active and < ;tinues 
to possess the characteristics that have made it a vital ) >\ .\ The 
plan of activities outlined in the current NEH coherence gra-M pro- 
vides the committee with a heavy agenda for the next two years. 
Identification of needs beyond that period has already begun. 
Strengthening the humanities at Kirkwood is viewed as an unending 
task, The past few years have yielded the process and many of the 
human resources needed to tackle future challenges. 

The logo adopted by the Kirkwood humanities committee as a sym- 
bol of the program is a footprint. Conceived and designed by art 
instructor Doug Hall, the footprint represents the conviction that 
study in the humanities is fundamental to all education, that it is 
not just an ethereal afterthought appropriate only for the intellec- 
tually enlightened or the financially privileged. Accompanying the 
logo is a quotation from poet Matsuo Basho: "Do not seek to follow 
in the footsteps of the men of old; seek what they sought." 
Kirkwood's work is presented in that spirit of continuing inquiry— 
not as answers, but as an encouragement to other community col- 
leges to seek answers of their own. 

NOTES 

14 To Reclaim a Legacy," Chronicle of Higher Education, 28 November 
1984. 

2 Tke Logic of the Humanities (New Haven: Yale University Press, 19G1 ): 
22. 

3 "To Reclaim a Legacy, 1 ' 21. 

Ai 'Challenges Before the Humanities," Review and Proceedings ofCCHA 
1 (February 1980): 63. 

5 'The Leader as Completer," in Small Group Communication, 2nd ed., 
edited by Robert Cathard and Larry Samovar (Dubuque, Iowa: William 
C. Brown Co., 1975): 400. 

G Group Leadership and Democratic Action (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1951): 40, 

1 Group*Centered Leadership (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1955): 197-200. 

Rhonda Kekke is professor of speech and communication at Kirk- 
wood Community College, where Temj Moran is dean of arts and 
sciences. 
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ROUNDTABLE 

PARTICIPANTS 

June 23-24, 1985 
Washington, D.C. 




John Andrews 

Deputy Director 

Division of Education Programs 

National Endowment for the 

Humanities 
1100 Pennsylvania Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20506 



Florence B. Brawer 

Research Director 

Center for the Study of Community 

Colleges 
1047 Gayley Avenue 
Suite 205 

Los Angeles, CA 90024 



Arthur M. Cohen 
President 

Center for the Study of Community 

Colleges 
1047 Gayley Avenue 
Suite 205 

Los Angeles, CA 90024 
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Judith S. Eaton 
President 

Community College of Philadelphia 
1700 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 



Diane U. Eisenberg 
President 

Eisenberg Associates 
On- Dupont Circle NW 
Suice 520 

Washington, DC 20036 



James F. Gollattscheck 
Executive Vice President 
American Association ci 

Community and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle NW 
Suite 410 

Washington, DC 20036 



Rhonda Kekke 
Professor of Speech and 

Communication 
Kirkwood Community College 
6301 Kirkwood Boulevard SW 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52406 
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Landon Kirchner 
Director 

Humanities and Social Sciences 
Division 

Johnson County Community College 
12345 College Boulevard 
Overland Park, KS 66210 



Bernard J. Luskin 
President 

American Interactive Media, Inc. 
11111 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Suite 700 

Los Angeles, CA 90025 



Daniel Moriarty 
President 
Triton College 
2000 Fifth Avenue 
River Grove, IL 60171 



Dale Parnell 
President 

American Association of 

Community and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle NW 
Suite 410 

Washington, DC 20036 
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Donald Schmeltekopf 

Vice President and Academic Dean 

Mars Hills College 

Mars Hill, NC 2S754 



Robert Shoenburg 
Dean for Undergraduate Studies 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 



Joshua L. Smith 
Chancellor 

California Community Colleges 
1107 Ninth Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 



Linda B. Spoerl 

Chair of Arts and Humanities Division 
Highline Community College 
South 240th and Pacific Highway 

South 
Midway, WA 98032 
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John N, Terrey 

Executive Director 

State Board for Community 

College Education 

319 Seventh Avenue FF-11 

Olympia, WA 98504 



Gloria Terwilliger 

Director of Learning Resources 

Northern Virginia Community College 

Alexandria Campus 

3001 North Beauregard Street 

Alexandria, VA 22311 
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Community College issues Series 



Continuing series of monographs on provocative issues in the research, 
development, and implementation of programs and policies in community, 
technical, and junior college education. 

No. 1 

Associate Degree Preferred. Edited by Dale Parnell, 1985. $15. 

A:i idea book that offers a plan of action for promoting the associate degree 

to prospective student, transfer institutions, and employers. Included are 

four viewpoint essays, a case study of how one institution evaluated and 

upgraded its associate decree offerings, and the complete text of the Koltai 

Report, Redefining the associate Degree. 

No.2 

International Trade Education: Issues and Programs. Edited by James 
R. Mahoney and Clyde Sakamoto, 1985. $10. 

A collection of fourteen essays that focus on postsecondary education's 
responsibility in providing business and industry with educational resources 
to permit them to conduct business abroad successfully. 
No. 3 

Telelearning Models: Expanding the Community College Community. 

Edited by James Ziperell, 1986. $11.95. 

A collection of nine articles demonstrating how every community college, 
no matter how limited its resources, can afford the relatively inexpensive 
nonbroadcast technologies to reach out to students and expand its services 
to the community. 

No. U 

Challenges for the Urban Community College. Edited by Frederick E. 
Stahl, 1986. $7.50. 

Examines the direction and nature of urban community colleges' program- 
matic responses to community needs and the direction and quality of 
research efforts required to measure the colleges' impact on the com- 
munities they serve. 

To order these and other AACJC publications (catalog available on request), 
write AACJC Publications, 80 South Early Street, Alexandria, V A 22304. 
AACJC members are eligible for a 25% discount. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges 

DEC 1 9 1986 



